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ArrTIc.Le I. 
THE TESTIMONY OF STATESMEN AGAINST WAR. 


STATESMEN, more enlightened and humane than warriors, 
accustomed to take larger and juster views of the public weal, 
and more familiar with the virtues and blessings of peace, are 
more generally and more decidedly opposed to the custom of 
war. 

Even Macutavet, whose name long ago became synony- 
mous with political chicanery, condemns the practice in very 
pointed terms. ‘ War, being a profession by which men can- 
not live honorably at all times, is not,” he says, “to be taken 
up as a trade, except by a commonwealth or a kingdom ; and, 
if they be well constituted, they will neither of them suffer any 
of their citizens or subjects, or any other good man, to make it 
his business. He can never be thought a good man who takes 
upon himself an employment by which, if he would ever reap 
any profit, he is obliged to be false, and rapacious, and cruel, 
and to entertain several other qualities which are not consistent 
in a good man. Nor can any man, great or small, who makes 
war his profession, be otherwise than vicious. Have you not 
a proverb which confirms what I say, that war makes villains, 
and peace brings them to the gallows? Rome, while it was 
well governed, had never any soldier who made it his profession 
to be so; and hence few of them were dissolute.” * 

“War,” said Lorp Burveteu, “is the curse, and peace the 





* As quoted by Thrush, in his Observations on War. 
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blessing, of a country. A realm gaineth more by one year’s 
peace than by ten years’ war.” 

Lorp CLarenpon, the great historian of his own age, and 
eminent as a statesman and philosopher, is very full and de- 
cided in his reprobation of war. ‘Of all the punishments and 
judgments which the provoked anger of the divine Providence 
can pour out upon a nation full of transgressions, there is none 
so terrible and destroying as war. It is a depopulation, defaces 
all that art and industry hath produced, destroys all plantations, 
burns churches and palaces, and mingles them in the same 
ashes with the cottages of the peasant and the laborer. It 
distinguishes not of age, or sex, or dignity, but exposes all 
things and persons, sacred and profane, to the same contempt 
and confusion, and reduces all that blessed order and harmony, 
which hath been the product of peace and religion, into the 
chaos it was first in. 

A whole city on fire, is a spectacle full of horror; but a 
whole kingdom on fire, must be a prospect much more terrible. 
And such is every kingdom in war, where nothing flourishes 
but rapine, blood and murder. We cannot make a more 
lively representation and emblem to ourselves of hell, than by 
the view of a kingdom in war. 

It was a very proper answer to him who asked, why any 
man should be delighted with beauty? that it was a question 
which none but a blind man could ask. Nor can any man 
ask how or why men come to be delighted with peace, but he 
who is without natural bowels, who is deprived of all those 
affections which can only make life pleasant. 

No kingdom can flourish or be at ease, in which there is 
no peace. It is only this which makes men dwell at home, 
and enjoy the labor of their own hands, and improve all the 
advantages which the air, and the climate, and the soil admin- 
ister to them, and all which yield no comfort where there is no 
peace. God himself reckons peace the greatest comfort and 
ornament he can confer upon states. 

A greater curse cannot befall the most wicked nation, than 
to be deprived of peace. There is nothing of real and sub- 
stantial comfort in this world, but what is the product of peace ; 
and whatsoever we may lawfally and innocently take delight 
in, is the fruit and effect of peace. 

War breaks all that order, interrupts all that devotion, and 
even extinguisheth all that zeal which peace had kindled in 
us. It lays waste the dwelling-place of God as well as of 
man, and introduces and propagates opinions and practices as 
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much against heaven as against earth, and erects a deity that 
delights in nothing but cruelty and blood. 

Are we pleased with the enlarged commerce and society 
of large and opulent cities, or with the retired pleasures of the 
country? Do we love stately palaces, and noble houses, or 
take delight in pleasant groves and woods, or fruitful gardens ? 
All this we owe to peace ; and the dissolution of peace disfig- 
ures all this beauty, and in a short time covers and buries all 
this order and delight in ruin and rubbish. 

Finally, have we any content, satisfaction and joy in the 
conversation of each other, or in the knowledge and under- 
standing of those arts and sciences which more adorn mankind 
than buildings and plantations do the fields and grounds on 
which they stand? Even this is the blessed effect and legacy 
of peace. War lays our natures and manners as waste as our 
gardens and our habitations; and we can as easily preserve 
the beauty of the one, as the integrity of the other, ‘under the 
cursed jurisdiction of drums and trumpets. 

That men should kill one another for want of somewhat 
else to do, seems to be so horrible to humanity, that there 
needs no divinity to control it. ‘They who allow no war to be 
lawful, have consulted both nature and religion much better 
than they who think it may be entered into to comply with 
the ambition, covetousness or revenge of the greatest princes 
and monarchs upon earth ; as if God had inhibited only single 
murders, and left mankind to be massacred according to the 
humor and appetite of unjust and unreasonable men. 

It is no answer to say, that this universal suffering, and 
even the desolation that attends it, are the inevitable conse- 
quences of war, however warrantably soever entered into, but 
rather an argument, that no war can warrantably be entered 
into. It may be, upon a strict survey and disquisition into the 
elements and injunctions of the Christian reli; gion, that no war 
will be found justifiable ; and, at all events, w hat can we think 
of most of those wars which for some hundreds of years have 
infested the world, so much to the dishonor of Christianity, 
and in which the lives of more men have been lost than might 
have served to have driven infidelity out of the world, and to 
have peopled all those parts which yet remain without inhabit- 
ants? Can we believe that all those lives are forgotten, and 
that no account shall be rendered of them ? 

They who are the cause and authors of any war that can 
justly and safely be avoided, have great reason to fear that 
they shall be accountable before the : supreme Judge for all the 
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rapine and devastation, all the ruin and damage, as well as the 
blood, that is the consequence of that war. We may piously 
believe, that all the princes of the world who have wantonly 
obliged their subjects to serve them in a war by which millions 
of men have been exposed to slaughter, fire and famine, will 
sooner find remission for all the other sins they have committed, 
than for that obstinate outrage against the life of man, and the 
murders which have been committed by their authority.” * 

Necker, the illustrious financier of France, expatiates 
largely on the guilt and evils of war. “ With what impa- 
tience,” he exclaims, “have I wished to discuss this subject! 
How irresistibly has my heart been led to expatiate on the 
evils which are ever attendant on this terrible calamity! War, 
alas! impedes the course of every salutary plan, exhausts the 
sources of prosperity, and diverts the attention of governors 
from the happiness of nations. It even suspends, sometimes, 
every idea of justice and humanity. In a word, instead of 
gentle and benevolent feelings, it substitutes hostility and 
hatred, the necessity of oppression, and the rage of desolation. 

What must be our impressions, if we add to the waste of 
property the calamities inseparable from war, and endeavor to 
form an estimate of the lives and sufferings of men? 

In the midst of a council convened to deliberate on the 
question of peace or war, an upright servant might well have 
the courage thus to address his sovereign: ‘Sire, the war to 
which you are advised, will cost you perhaps eight or nine 
hundred millions; and even were victory every where to follow 
your arms, you will devote to death, or to cruel sufferings, so 
great a number of your subjects, that were any one who could 
read futurity, to present you this moment with the list, you 
would start back with horror. Your own people you are going 
to crush with new taxes, and to slacken the activity of com- 
merce and manufactures, those inestimable sources of industry 
and wealth. If you are desirous of new subjects, you may 
acquire them without the effusion of blood, or the triumphs of 
a battle. A good government multiplies men, as the morning 
dews of spring unfold the buds of plants. What personal 
motive then can determine you to war? Is it the splendor of 
victories, or the ambition of a greater name in the annals of 
mankind? But is renown confined to bloodshed and devas- 
tation ?’ ; 

In every situation where men are impelled by circum- 





* Clarendon’s Essays, XX, XXI, pp. 286—253. 
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stances, neither their first choice, nor their first impulse, is to 
be considered in this argument. We must study their senti- 
ments in those moments when, distracted by a thousand ex- 
cruciating pains, yet still lingering in existence, they are carried 
off in heaps from the fatal field where they have been mowed 
down by the enemy. We must study their sentiments in those 
noisome hospitals where they are crowded together, and where 
the sufferings they endure to preserve a languishing existence, 
too forcibly prove the value they set upon their lives, and the 
greatness of the sacrifice to which they had been exposed. 
We ought more especially to study their sentiments on board 
those ships on fire, in which there is but a moment between 
them and the most cruel death ; and on those ramparts where 
subterraneous explosion announces, that in an instant they are 
to be buried under a tremendous heap of stones and rubbish. 
But the earth has covered them, the sea has swallowed them 
up, and we think of them no more. Their voice, extinguished 
for ever, can no longer arraign the calamities of war. What 
unfeeling survivors we are! While we walk over mutilated 
bodies, and shattered bones, we exult in the glory and honor 
of which we alone are the heirs. 

Let me not be reproached with having dwelt too long on 
these melancholy representations. We cannot exhibit them 
too often ; so much are we accustomed to behold in war, and 
all its attendant horrors, nothing but an honorable employment 
for the courage of aspiring youth, and the school in which the 
talents of great officers are unfolded ; and such is the effect of 
this transient intoxication, that the conversation of the polite 
circles in the capital is often mistaken for the general wish of 
the nation. 

For my part, far from being apprehensive that I have 
displayed too much zeal for truths that are repugnant to so 
many passions and prepossessions, I believe these truths to be 
so useful, so essential, and so perfectly just; in a word, | am 
sO deeply affected by them, that after having supported them 
by my feeble voice in the course of my administration, and 
endeavored even from my retirement to diffuse them wide, I 
could wish that the last drop of my blood were employed to 
trace them on the minds of all. 

This subject is of vast importance to every nation; and it 
cannot be observed without pain, that war is not the only cause 
which multiplies the calamities of mankind. Another cause 
may be traced to that military genius which is sometimes the 
effect, and sometimes the harbinger of war. Several states 
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are already converted, as it were, into a vast body of barracks ; 
and the successive augmentation of disciplined armies will be 
sure to increase taxes, fear and slavery in the same proportion. 
How much disquietude and remorse must military ambition 
have for its attendants! In the midst of battles and of ruins, 
amidst the cinders of once flourishing cities reduced to ashes, 
from the graves of that field where whole armies are buried, a 
name may doubtless be raised, and commemorated in history ; 
but the dreadful traces of desolation which mark the progress 
of a warlike and victorious prince, leave no evidence of his 
enjoyment. I will depict such a prince in the zenith of his 
glory and his triumphs. Imagine him, after he has been lis- 
tening to the flattery of his courtiers, and become intoxicated 
with their praises, entering his closet alone, and there holding 
in his hand the details of all the horrors of a battle. He reads 
attentively the recital, not with the calm curiosity of a mere 
inquirer who has nothing to reproach himself with, but as the 
author of such accumulated wrongs, for every one of which his 
conscience secretly upbraids him. What distressing reflections 
must present themselves to him, what gloomy thoughts assail 
him! ‘Who am I,’ he is compelled to say, ‘ who am I, that I 
should command so many ravages, and cause so many tears to 
flow? Born to be the benefactor, J am the scourge of man- 
kind. Is this the use to which I should appropriate the treas- 
ures at my disposal, and which I should make of the power 
entrusted to my hands? Either there is no order in the uni- 
verse, and morality is a mere fiction, or 1 shall have hereafter 
to give an account for all this; and what will that account be?’ 
Look at the closing scene of a sovereign whose views had 
been influenced only by ambition, and the love of war. How 
often does this last moment appear terrible to him! Of what 
use his most glorious exploits! Weighed down by age and sick- 
ness, encurtained with the shades of death, and anxious to 
chase aw ay the melancholy reflections which haunt him, does 
he now command his attendants to entertain him with a recital 
of his victorious battles? Does he order those trophies to be 
spread before him on which he might still discern the tears 
that watered them? No; all these ideas terrify and distract 
him. J have been too fond of war, was the last speech of a 
most powerful king! Regrets that came too late to calm the 
agitations of his soul, or wie the evils he had done.” * 





. Necker on the Administration of Fi inances in France, chaps. 34, 35. 
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Articie Il. 


WAR IN CONTRAST WITH THE BIBLE. 


THERE is so palpable a contradiction between the precepts 
of the Bible, and the practices inseparable from war in any of 
its forms, that I wonder it has never attracted more attention. 
I cannot now go into a minute, extended illustration of this 
point; but I will give a very brief contrast of war with the 
moral law, and with some leading precepts of the gospel. 

I. Look at war in the light of ‘the decalogue. 

Thou shalt have no other gods before me; and the second 
command of the decalogue forbids our making an idol of any 
thing in the universe. War contravenes both these precepts. 
It sprang from paganism; its spirit is essentially pagan still ; 
and its laws every where require soldiers to obey their officers 
rather than God himself. Does it not thus dethrone Jehovah 
from the hearts of an army? Are not soldiers notorious for 
their neglect of God? A British officer, a few years ago, was 
cashiered by Protestants for refusing to join in what he deemed 
the idolatries of popery. 

Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain. War is a school of impiety and profaneness; blasphemy 
is the dialect of the army and navy; you can hardly enter a 
camp or a war-ship without meeting a volley of oaths, or find 
a warrior on Jand or sea who does not habitually blaspheme 
the name of God. 

Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy. War scorns 
to acknowledge any Sabbath, and absolutely requires its ser- 
vants to trample this day of God in the dust. Its battles are 
fought, its marches continued, all its labors exacted, all its 
recreations indulged, quite as much on this as any other day of 
the week. It is ‘the chosen time for splendid reviews, and all 
the millions of soldiers in Christendom are compelled to violate 
the Sabbath. 

Thou shalt not steal. War is a system of legalized national 
robbery ; the very same thing for which individuals are sent to 
the prison or the gallows. To plunder, burn and destroy, is 
the soldier’s professed business ! 

Thou shalt not kill. \t is the very object of war to kill 
men. Its weapons are formed, its plans laid, its soldiers hired 
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and commissioned, on purpose to maim, and wound, and mas- 
sacre. It is the most terrible engine ever contrived for the 
wholesale butchery of mankind. It is supposed already to 
have destroyed nearly twenty times as many as are now on 
the globe!—I might easily continue this contrast, and show 
that war requires soldiers to violate the whole decalogue, and 
all the leading precepts of the Old ‘Testament. 

II. But look at this custom in the light of the gospel. 

Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. Can the soldier 
do this, and still continue his trade of human butchery? Can 
he love those as himself whom he is trying to kill, or make 
wretched? Love is said to be the fulfilling of the law, because 
it worketh no ill to his neighbor; but the soldier is required, 
as a matter of duty (!) to do his neighbor all the ill he can. 

Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them. Would you like to have a man burn your dwelling 
over your head, butcher your whole family, and then send a 
bullet or a — through your own heart? ‘This is the very 
business of war; and its ‘grand maxim is to do unto others just 
what you ld not have them do to you. 

Avenge not yourselves. War is an engine of vengeance. 
Its spirit must be vindictive ; for it proceeds in all cases upon 
the principle of injuring others either because they have injured 
us, or because we fear they we//, unless we prevent it by Injur- 
ing them in advance. 

Love your enemies ;—war requires us to hate them, and 

‘sannot exist for a moment without a strong leaven of malice 
diffused through two nations. Do good unto all men ;—war 
would have us do them the utmost evil in our power. Seek 
peace ;—seek war. Follow peace with all men ;—follow war, 


the science of mischief to mankind, as the most honorable of 


all professions. Lay aside all malice ;—cherish as much as 
you can towards your enemies. Resist nor evil ;—resist evil 
unto death. Overcome evil with wood ;—overcome evil with 
evil. Whoso smiteth thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also ;—whoso smiteth, or seemeth determined to 
smite thee, kill him in self-defence as the first law of thy 
nature. 

Here is the pith of the Bible as a code of morals; but is not 
war in every form repugnant to all these precepts? Does it 
not trample on them all? Does it not require the soldier to 


do what God expressly forbids? Is not every possible form of 
war contrary to the spirit of the gospel? Can the followers of 


the Prince of peace consistently have any thing to do with 
such a system of sin and mischief, of vice and crime, of robbery 
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and murder ?—-What license does the gospel give them to per- 
petrate the outrages of war? ‘Talk they of doing such deeds 
ina Christian spirit? Is there any evangelical way of burn- 
ing villages, and pillaging cities, and butche ring men, women 
and children by wholesale ; > A Christian spirit plunging 
thousands after thousands of guilty souls into the bottomless 
pit! Such the spirit of Christ !! Paciricus. 


Arricie Ih. 


PREJUDICES IN FAVOR OF WAR. 


[CONOLUDED | 
THE BEST MEANS OF COUNTERACTION, 


Dietuston cannot last for ever. ‘The moral character and 
tendency of war are now frequently presented. Still the prej- 
udices of education in its favor are serious hindrances to the 
cause of peace. ‘The existence and effect of these I have 
endeavored to present. It now remains for me to show, in the 
second place, how they may be best counteracted, 

‘lo counteract them successfully, we must begin in the nur- 
sery. We must first prevent, if possible, any predisposition for 
war. Christians should strive to prevent the formation of that 
spirit which pre-inclines a youth to view favorably this custom. 
Hence the mother should be careful that the first music with 
which she excites or soothes her child, should not be a martial air. 
This may seem a little thing ; but few realize the peculiar power 
of early impressions. And these lose none of their effect from 
the circumstance that they ever after may be vague and indis- 
tinct. ‘This rather imparts an additional charm. Were you 
ever awaked, by a midnight serenade, from a quiet sleep ? 
How delightful the strains of musie which fell on your ear 
while you were yet slee ping! Can you ever forget the indis- 
tinct impression? And how mysteriously the charm fled so 
soon as you awoke! You cay not fully recall it; you never 
will enjoy it again; in pursuit of it you may search the earth 
in vain; and that music you will ever love most, which most 
fore ibly recalls the vague, yet enchanting impression. ‘Thus 
the youth will ever love and seek what most nearly resembles 
those airs by which he was charmed when a child; and, if it 
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is the martial air which first excited him, it may prave the 
means of kindling the martial fire. 

Parents, also, should be careful lest they excite the love of 
war by placing in the hands of their children those toys which 
represent military movements, ornaments and weapons. ‘They 
direct the thoughts in a wrong channel. Those fascinating 
stories also should be discouraged which tend to inflame the 
imagination respecting the glories of war. What boy does not 
naturally pant for an occasion to display his own heroism, 
after rising from the perusal of such a tale as “ Valentine and 
Orson,” or after hearing the animated description of the adven- 
tures of the noted heroes of the wars of our fathers? But the 
boy should be induced to read of the real benefactors of man- 
kind, and to imitate their virtues, rather than the heroism of 
the scourges of the world. 

Pictorial exhibitions of naval scenes, of embattled hosts, and 
of distinguished warriors, should also be discouraged to a much 
greater extent than is common. At least, if they cannot be 
resigned, let the youth be taught, as he gazes on them, their 
real influence on the destinies of our race. If he knew the 
true character of that noble figure which decorates the parlor 
or the hall, would he contemplate it with delight? No; it 
might cause him to shudder as he would at the image of a 
murderer. 

Pictures are not so much to be condemned as the impression 
which the youth is permitted to receive from them. One of 
the most beautiful countenances which ever was engraved is 
that of Aaron Burr. Why is not that the ornament of our 
houses, as well as the picture of Lafayette or Decatur? Why 
is it, when we gaze on the face of Burr or Arnold, we instinc- 
tively recoil? Why is it they do not excite the love of mili- 
tary distinction, as they both were brave and successful? Be- 
cause we are told that they were traitors. When, therefore, 
the youth beholds the beautiful picture of favorite warriors, let 
him be told that they were the destroyers of the earth. In 
like manner, when he admires the gorgeousness of military 
parade, let his thoughts be directed to the field of misery and 
death, to noxious hospitals, to devastated countries, to burning 
cities, to violated virtue, to murdered innocence ; ‘“ Rachel 
weeping for her children, and refusing to be comforted, because 
they are not.” When he contemplates, too, the elegant tro- 
phies of former victory, let the parent remind bim how dearly 
they were bought by his country’s treasure. When he glories 
in the stately monument, let him be shown that it is cemented 
by the blood and tears of his ancestors. 
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Above all, let the parent inculcate the beauty and impor- 
tance of the peace principle in all his intercourse with brothers, 
and sisters, and playmates. Parents strangely overlook this 
essential part of education. ‘The boy too often is encouraged, 
or permitted to strike back, to indulge in revenge and hatred. 
He is indeed often told that it is magnanimous to fight ; that, 
if he does not return the blow of his ‘youthful assailant, he is 
cowardly and mean-spirited. How often are boys set on di- 
rectly to fighting, without any provocation, just to show spirit 
and courage ; and the victor, because he is favored with more 
skill, or strength, or daring than his opponent, is praised like a 
heathen conqueror! Such training sets on fire all the bad 
passions of the human heart. It makes enemies of the best 
friends. It leads to fearful consequences. ‘The parent cannot 
be too watchful of his children’s conduct in this respect,— 
cannot too often impress on their minds the peaceful spirit of 
the gospel, its maxims of forbearance and submission. 

The public teacher also, as well as the parent, may do 
much towards counteracting the prejudices of education, chiefly 
by giving a proper direction to the studies and thoughts of his 
pupils. Who has not heard of the influence of the classics in 
exciting a martial spirit? ‘The bad influence of these may be 
counteracted, not by burning them, as some suppose, but by 
presenting, in the light of the gospel, the true worth of military 
glory, and the true character of the lauded heroes of antiquity. 
Why does not the elegant mythology of Homer incline the 
scholar to polytheism? Because its absurdities are exposed 
by teachers ; because the youth compares the moral obliquities 
of the gods with the principles of Christianity. And why 
should he not also be made to see, by the same standard, the 
moral character of heroes, the value of their honors? When 
the youth, therefore, kindles with enthusiasm at the interesting 
description of the classic hero, let him see that his wreath is 


“Sprinkled o’er with human gore, 
And drenched in tears, 
By widows, orphans shed.” 


The teacher cannot take away the love of fame, but he can 
hold out to view that which most deserves it. Let him show 
that the “great are not always good, but that the good are 
always great ;” that moral excellence is the highest kind of 
excellence : that the labors of a Howard or a Mills have con- 
ferred more real glory on mankind than all the splendors of 
Marathon or Trafalgar, the heroism of More, or the trophies of 
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Marlborough. Let him compare the rash bravery of Achilles 
with the moral courage of Paul, and show that 


“there exists 
An higher than the warrior’s excellence ; 
That vast and sudden deeds of violence, 
Adventures wild, and wonders of the moment, 
These are not they which generate 
7" 1 ' ; ‘ 
lhe calm, and blissful, and enduring mighty. 


Again; in our systems of instruction, that fundamental error 
of moral and politic ‘al philosophy, namely, “that which is ex- 
pedient is right,” should be exposed. It is the general recep- 
tion of the philosophy of expediency, there is reason to believe, 
which has caused so much apathy respecting the great evils of 
society. Men will be blinded as to the true nature and ten- 
dency of any thing which the Bible condemns, so long as they 
can justify its practice by supposed advantages. But I[ have 
before alluded to this erroneous principle. The importance of 
correcting public sentiment respecting it must be at once seen, 
if we would counteract the prejudices respecting war. 

‘The minister of the gospel may also do much to undermine 
these prejudices. Any thing which comes from the pulpit is 
invested with peculiar authority. The clergyman is the au- 
thorized expounder of the oracles of God. What he says 1s 
generally believed. Let him preach against the custom of 
war in all its developments and forms. Let him show its dis- 
crepancy with the laws of God, the settled and eternal princi- 
ples of truth, ‘The moral character and tendency of war must 
be distinctly presented, and men must be made to see and feel 
that, just so far as they encourage war, they are violating their 
duty to God and society. ‘The moral sense of the community 
must be appealed to. And there is hope of influencing men 
who profess to be governed by the principles of the gospel. 
A conscientious man cannot long oppose solemn truth and 
duty. And there has ever been exhibited i in our land a dispo- 
sition to banish evils when their moral influence has been 
clearly seen to be wrong. And this conservative principle still 
operates. Public opinion will gradually condemn what is 
known to be asin. But prejudices never will be removed 
entirely respecting a favorite custom until this is clearly seen. 
Interest, passion, hope, custom, are potent adversaries to re- 
formers. Witness the African slave trade. The tears and 
entreaties of the African were lost even on the benevolent 
Newton, as well as on those nations which encouraged the 
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traffic. Doubtless, in view of the bitter sighs and groans, 
hardships and lot of the poor captive, 


———“some natural tears they dropped, 
But wiped them soon.” 

These did not enlighten them. They still scrupled not to 
consign him and his posterity to a cruel and hopeless bondage. 
It was not until the moral character of the slave trade was 
distinctly presented that public opinion condemned it. So 
long as it was not thought to be wrong to drink the liquid poi- 
son, popular prejudices in favor of the yse remained in full 
foace, even while the evils of intemperance were seen and felt. 
It is the pe fection of moral power to apply truth to the hearts 
and consciences of men. ‘Then only is it irresistible. Hence 
war must be decried, not only as an evil, but as a wicked 
custom, which the whole spirit of the gospel condemns, just as 
intemperance and slavery are proved to be sins. And who 
can do this so efficiently as the minister of the gospel? It is 
to him that the eyes of the advocates of peace are chiefly 
directed. 

Lastly ; let all Christian philanthropists do what they can 
to counteract these prejudices of education. Partic ularly let 
the directors of public opirion investigate and enforce the prac- 
tical efficacy and moral be auty of the principles of peace. 
The power of moral suasion is not sufficiently appreciated. 
There is a virtue in it which philosophers have rarely investi- 
gated. Let public opinion be enlightened as to its superior 
excellence, not ve d by Sc ripture ‘simply, but illustrated by 
the provide nce of God. There is reason to believe that, 
whenever it has Pasi resorted to, it has proved of singular 
efficacy. Examples of moral power successfully used, have 
not been sufficiently brought to light. ‘There is something 
about it which will disarm the bitterest foe. There is no re- 
sistance to the bearer of love and peace. It always takes two 
to fight. Ina warlike age, a peaceful man came and dwelt 
with a people trained to constant warfare. Degraded, ignorant 
and fierce they were; but this unarmed man, “relying on the 
protection of God, dwelt with these people secure and honored. 
None rose up against him. Even while the north and the 
south reéchoed to the bloody war-whoop and the groans of the 
tortured white man, William Penn lived in peace and safety. 

“Integer vitae scelerisque purus, 
Non eget Mauri jaculis neque arcu.” 


* Tet public opinion be enlightened as to the efficacy of the 
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peace principle wherever it has been tried. ‘“ When a man’s 
ways please the Lord, he maketh even his enemies to be at ; 
peace with him.” O how long shall man be taught, and by 
Christians too, that it is better to trust in the weapons of war, 
than in the promises of God? When will they enforce, as | 
rules of universal obligation, those principles which will pre- 
vail in that blissful period, when, “instead of the thorn, shall 
spring up the myrtle, the solitary place shall be made glad, 
and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose ?” 

Thus | have endeavored to present some of those influences 
which bias the mind in favor of war, and to suggest some of 
the most obvious means of removing them. As these preju- | 
dices are chiefly formed by education, so by education they ’ 
must be counteracted. But it must be remembered that the 
removal of prejudices, however important, will never alone 
effect the abolition of war. ‘This will not strike at the root of 
the evil. We must go deeper. We must overcome those 
dispositions which lead to war. We must suppress, every 
where, the war spirit. This can be effected only by the influ- 
ence of Christianity on the hearts of men. ‘“ ‘Then wars must 
cease,” says Knox, “as the stream ceases to flow when the 
fountain is destitute of water, and the tree no longer blossoms 








and buds when the fibres which extract moisture from the ij 
earth, are rescinded and withered. ‘The cause ceasing, the E 
effect can no longer follow.” A. Z. 


Articue LV. 


THE DUTY OF CHRISTIANS REGARDING WAR LEARNED FROM ) 
THE BIBLE. 


lr favorable opinions as to the morality of a custom might 
be safely argued from its antiquity alone, the resort to physical 
violence between nations is just; it has prevailed from the 
days of the patriarchs tll now. If general acquiescence in a 
practice, or the extent to which men carry it, or the vigor with 
which they urge it, might be deemed a safe criterion of judg- 
ment, then too must a favorable decision be recorded as to the 
moral propriety of war; for comparatively few have as yet 
ever dissented in respect to its defensibleness and expediency, 
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while, on a theatre as broad as the earth, it has called out the 
most determined purposes and energetic actions of beings im- 
mortal and accountable to God. 

Believing that the divine will declares human duty, we shall 
aim, in the present article, to ascertain from THE ScriIPTuREs, 
the Christian’s duty regarding war. ‘The points to which 
reference is to be had are these: In what light oucut wars to 
be viewed? Should tue custom be acquiesced in, or op- 
posed ? 

Let us first consult the Old Testament. 

I. This shows that, often, the patriarchs and their de- 
scendants, the Israelites, were engaged in warfare in obe- 
dience to God. 'The custom, as it obtained with the Hebrews, 
was never disapproved of Heaven. Hence the question arises, 
whether we may reason from this fact to justify modern wars. 
‘'The Israelites,’ it is often argued, ‘made war in er 
with the divine will; and, therefore, Christian nations may, 
their contests, have the same sanction.’ But is not this i 
ment based on assumption? Does it not evidently assume 
thet the condition of the Jews and that of Christians are similar 
as to the custom in question? We have to inquire, then, does 
there exist, between their case and ours, the analogy assumed ? 

These circumstances affect the inquiry: 1. Jehovah de- 
clared his choice of the Jews, as depositaries of true religion, 
‘by great terrors and by wars;’’* while, to manifest his elec- 
tion of Chiistians for this purpose, the earth was lulled into 
quietude, and, lighted down from heaven, embassies of angels 
sung in audible songs, “ On earth prace.’’—2. Often the 
Jews were so explicitly commanded to fight, that, had they 
declined it, they would have deliberately disobey ed ‘Jehovah. 
It cannot be shown that such injunctions have ever been laid 
on Christians. What believer, by reluctance to engage in war, 
puts Christ to open shame ?—3. There were nations by God 
himself “delivered to the Jews,” with the intent that they 
should be “utterly destroyed.” { When have any people 
been divinely given up to Christians for purposes of utter 
destruction ?—4. God employed the Jews, in these extermi- 
nating wars, as executioners of the sentence which he, as judge, 
passed on those nations because of their sins.Q Christians, 
however, should shrink from taking it on them to minister 
Heaven’s anger upon the wicked.||—5. In their conflicts, 


* Deut. 4: 34, 35. + Num. 31: ore Josh. 8:1 


» 2. t Deut. 7: 2, 9: 3. 
§ Deut. 9: 4, 5. Compare Lev. 18: | Luke 20:52— 
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prese rvation was guaranteed to the Jews ;* and the stipulation 


was so faithfully performed, that they could slay myriads of 


enemies without losing even one of their own men.t What 
security of this kind have Christians ?—6, Because the Jewish 
warriors once measured their ability for war by the ordinary 
principles of warfare, God terribly punished them.{ By what 
other principles can Christians estimate warlike endowments, 
or military stre ngth 77. When the Jews were “ beaten before 
their enemies,’ this was proof that there lay on them some 
heinous sin.§ Such an event they might class with wanatural 
and supernatural ills.|} But how do discomfitures betoken any 
thing with certainty as to the moral state of Christians ?— 

‘The Jews were authorized to pronounce their enemies, in 
general, enemies of God.{! Can Christian nations say or 
believe thus?) They are frequently ranged each against each 
inenmity. If, at such times, they must reciprocally account 
themselves God’s foes, where are then his friends ?—9. 'To the 
Jews Jehovah pledged habitual protection in war.** He has 
no where given a similar pledge to Christians. Such an in- 
pregnable shield has never been thrown over them; or history 
had told a less bloody tale. 

The cases, as they appear to us, are much at variance. 
‘There is less of resemblance than of contrast. Irom the ex- 
ample of the Jews, it seems clear that war, as at present ex- 
cited, and managed, and sought, is indeed very seldom capable 
of being justified in reason and before God. Have we not 
found, then, at the least, a plain intimation that the will of 
God to each of us says, “Oppose the custom, favor it not, 
labor to do it away ?”’ 

Il. But the Old Testament announces that war is to end. 
fts prophecies to this effect are as rich as they are explicit. 
We may refer to one of them. ‘“ Every battle of the warrior 
is with confused noise, and garments rolled in blood,” declares 
Isaiah ; ++ and then passing to tell of the birth of Christ, mark 
the appellation which he gives as the grand climax of the 
Saviour’s other illustrious titles, ‘‘ His name shall be called THE 
micury Gop, THe ever Lasting Farner, THE PRINCE 
OF PEACE,’ tt i. e., the peaceful Ruler, the Ruler of 


happy, peaceful men. Read also these sure words: “ It shall 


* Num. - 8, Ry ut, 1: 29——31, 20: 1—4. + Num. 31: 49. 
t Num, | i 14; 28—-38, Josh. 5: 6. 
§ Josh. 7: ‘< 8. “Pe 81:13, 14. || Lev. 26: 14—39. Deut. 28: 15—68. 


Num. 10:35. Judges 5: 30,31. ** Num.10:9. 2 Kings 6:16, 17:39. 
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come to pass in the last days, that the mountain of the Lord’s 
house shall be established, ... and all nations shall flow unto 
it. ... And he shall judge among the nations, and shall rebuke 
many people; [what shall the consequence of this establish- 
ment and this judgment be ?] and they shall beat their swords 
into ploughshare s, and their spears into pruning-hooks ; natvon 
shall not lift up sword against nation, NEITHER SHALL THEY 
LEARN WAR ANY MORE.” * It would seem that the only ques- 
tion one need ask here is, to what period is the phrase ‘ last 
days”’ to be referred? ‘This the apostles have answered.}+ It 
specifies the time of Christianity. (And the reader will 
please remember this, while dwelling on the other prophecies 
of the same import as these.) It embraces the whole range of 
years succeeding the death of Christ; during which his religion 
ought to have been received in full in all men’s hearts, and 
obeyed in full in all men’s lives. Prophecy thus determinately 
assures us, that it is God’s purpose, not merely that wars shall 
cease, but that their cessation shall be eflected by human 
agency, through the instrumentality of Christians. 

Does any one now ask, “by what Christians? when are 
they to live?” ‘The ready answer is this: Our religion is 
Christianity. Its character is permanent; it is not to be dis- 
placed ; no other dispensation will succeed it. It Is no re- 
specter of persons. What it requires of any, it demands of all. 
It has no new requisitions to propose ; it will abate now noth- 
ing of that which it will demand in later days. It does require 
of us every thing which in ages hence it will of our posterity. 
Christianity with its present principles and obligations is to 
extirpate the custom of war; that is, Christians—all that bear 
the name of Cnrist—are bound to conjoin their hearts and 
their hands to extirpate it. Are you who read this, a Chris- 
tian? You then have adopted these principles, and these 
obligations bind you. So far are you from being at liberty to 
favor, or contribute in any wise to uphold this custom, that, 
we think, you will permit us to assert it as your bounden duty 
imposed on you by your Saviour’s word, to oppose it strenu- 
ously. Does not this appear by inference conclusive and 
unavoidable ? 

Let us now advert, secondly, to the New ‘Testament. 

1. We will consider its precepts. One thing is here to be 
premised. ‘This inspired book embodies, in form, no rules of 


*Is. 2:2, 4. Micah 4: 1—4. 
t Acts 2: 16,17. 1 Cor. 10: 11. Heb. 1: 2, &e., &e. 
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legislation, or maxims of public policy. It deals directly only 
with individual feeling and conduct. It bids us judge of 
practices and customs by the motives and dispositions in which 
they originate, and which they engender and nourish, Yet of 
what are communities composed but individuals? What is 
the national feeling, and the national conduct, but the aggre- 
gate of feeling and conduct which belong to individuals? By 
whom is the multitude controlled, and the tide of battle poured 
along, if not by individuals? What then are the teachings of 
the New ‘Testament as to warlike propensities and the love of 
war? 

|. Compare the suggestions of the spirit of war with the 
sayings of Christ. Christ says, “Of the poor in spirit is the 
kingdom of heaven;” the war-spirit lauds pride. Christ tf 
blesses “the meek ;” the war-spirit, men of wrath: Christ, : 
“the peacemakers ;’’ the war-spirit, those who are busied in 
contentions and strife, Christ enjoins, “ Bless them that curse 
you;”’ the war-spirit, ‘Curse and injure them.’ Christ teach- 
es, “If ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your 
lather in heaven forgive you ;” the war-spirit, ‘ Forgive them 
never, come what may :’ Christ, “ Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them ;”’ the war-spirit, 

‘Whatever they have done to you which ye would not, just 

that do ye to them:’ Christ, “ Be ye wise as serpents, and f 
harmless as doves ;” the war-spirit, ‘ Be wise as serpents, and 

as harmless too:’ Christ, “'Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 

thyself;”’ the war-spirit, ‘Hate him so far as he hates thee.’ 

2. See how the directions of the spirit of war compare with 
those of the apostles, ‘ Avenge not yourselves.” ‘ Nay, take 
it on you to avenge.’ Vengeance is mine, I will repay, 
saith the Lord.” ‘Seek revenge; get it in large measure ; it 
is sweet.’ “If thine enemy hunger, feed him ;”—‘ feed him 
not:’ “for in so doing thou wilt convert him into a friend ;”’ : 
‘for by doing so thou wilt make him more bitter in enmity.’ t 
‘Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.” 
‘Be not outdone in doing harm, but outdo harm by harm.’ 
“So far as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men.” ‘Live 
so far at the control of others, that they may find it easy to 
blow up your passions to a flame, and fill you with hatred and 
rage. 

We are furnished by this comparison with facilities to judge 
whether the principles and sentiments which characterize “ the 
people that delight in war,” are not repugnant to the gospel. 
Does it not set a broad seal of unqualified disallowance upon 
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them? How much allowance then will the gospel permit us 
to grant to that custom which brings them into practice, which 
embodies them in forceful action, and applies them by system 
and rule? 

I]. We may advert to the examples in the New Testament 
respecting this custom. (‘This is one of the very few historical 
books which give no history of war!) ‘These instances touch 
on our inquiry .* 

Soldiers asked John the Baptist, “ What shall we do ?’’+ 
They were probably mercenaries, such as fight in any cause 
for mere pay. Can it be that the religion which breathes only 
love will sanction this? ‘John did not bid them leave the 
service,’ it Is wry What argument will any one build on this 
mere abse nce of assertion? One that shall be urged to con- 
travene the precepts we have just considered ? One that may 
essentially modify the application of them? If any person 
should frame an argument on such a basis, we might ‘content 
ourselves with replying, What then means the charge, “ Do 
violence to no man,” + thus given to those trained, as their 
noblest, if not their ordinary employment, to the business of 
doing violence on multitudes of men ? 

2. Of a centurion, a Roman soldier, our Saviour declared, 
‘| have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.” | Christ, 
we concede, was silent as to his military character. But this 
silence is easily accounted for. He saw military men, perhaps 
daily ; why should he have passed a judgment, in this respect, 
on this one rather than on those ? Suppose that he had cen- 
sured him; would this censure have arisen out of the circum- 
stances, or have comported with them? How did he come to 
our Lord? Not as a soldier, but simply as a deserving per- 
son. It was, as such, that the Lord noticed him. The ap- 
probation, it will be remembered, is directed, not in any way 
to his profession, but exclusively to his faith. Doubtless he 
had, like his countrymen, been, at some former period, an 
idolater. May it not very naturally be supposed that Jesus 
would have spoken of idolatry, in this case, rather than of war ? 
He spoke of neither. And if Christ’s silence, in this case, 
respecting idolatry was consistent with holding it in the utmost 
abhorrence, who, with his precepts in remembrance, will say 
that his silence here respecting war is not consistent with hold- 
ing that custom in equal abhorrence ? 


* See on this topic Dymond’s Essays on the Principles of Morality. Es. IIL, 
chap. 19. t Luke 3: 14, { Mat. 8: 8—10. 
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%. ‘The Saviour paid tribute to the Roman government.* 
This went, no doubt, with other moneys, into the imperial 
treasury. ‘he question we are here to resolve is, Will this 
militate against a rigorous application of his commands? How 
can it? ‘The Roman nation lived indeed on war; so also 
they worshipped thousands of false gods, If the Saviour’s 
tax-paying may be taken in sanction of the custom of war, 
may it not, or rather, by parity of reasoning, must it not, be 
taken in sanction of the aceustomed multiform idolatry, since 
idolatry along with war was maintained from the common 
treasury? ‘The whole truth, as we view it, is this: Our Saviour 
gave, as a Jewish citizen, the tribute laid on him, as on all 
individuals who were such, by the Roman power. Not the 
shadow of inconsistency may, i this aspect of the matter, be 
traced between his practice and hiscommands, We ean appro- 
priately aver to any man, if you argue that he favored war, 
the argument is equally strong that he favored idolatry ; if you 
argue that he favored any Roman war, the same argument is 
equally clear that he favored all those which the Romans 
themselves, wicked and heathen as they were, acknowledged, 
were terribly atrocious and vile. 

4. Before his capture by the Jewish band, Christ directed 
his disciples to procure swords.| Why? When it was said, 
‘“ Lord, here are two swords,” he replied, “It is enough.” | 
Here the abettors of the custom under examination will find 
difficulty. ‘Pwo swords were not enough for twelve persons, 
himself and the eleven, to use in the ordinary manner. ‘The 
sequel of the narrative even states that, when one of the disei- 
ples had used one of them thus, Jesus miraculously healed the 
wound.§  ‘Phis difficulty, however, will he rhaps vanish, should 
it occur to the individuals troubled with it, to reflect that the 
call for weapons might have been amine and this occurrence 
permitted, by our Lord, so as to show, more impressively, and 
by his own example, his disapprobation of his followers relying 
on arms. How could he, indeed, have, with more aptness, or, 
in any way, better illustrated what he had taught his dise siples 


to do, * Love your enemies,” &c., than by this inversion of 


what the disciples had done : > The sad truth which he uttered 
in connection with this incident, and, it would appear, as a 
sufficient, though not the greatest reason for the abandonment 
and utter disuse of physical violence for remedial purposes, 
confirms this view; “All they that take the sword shall perish 


* Mat. 17: 24, 2! +t Luke 22: 86. t v. 38. § v. 51. 
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by the sword.” * We cannot, as we pass, well forbear asking, 
have we not here Christ giving to his precepts the enforcement 
of his own practice, under peculiar cireumstances, which seem- 
ed to call imperatively for conduct in reverse of them ¢ 

5. Regarding the case of Cornelius,t remarks similar to 
those made in regard to the other centurion, are applicable.| 

‘The first Christians were directed to flee from Jerusalem 

when they should see it encompassed with armies.Q ‘They 
had been inoflensive men; and was it not their homes, their 
kinsmen, their earthly all which would be assailed? Why 
should they depart then? Should they not have stayed espe- 
erally then? i ‘orty years beforchand this direction was given. 
Yet it was no foresight of a weak fear that gave it. ‘The lips 
of him who at that ume bade them fly, had previously bidden 
them, * Hear not them which kill the body 3”? and he himself 
soon afterward met a death fraught with sufferings such as 
have never been paralleled, with unblanching courage, herein, 
as in other things, leaving them an example which, both before 
and after this flight, they shrunk not from following, tll “ the 
king of terrors”? came to them arrayed in Ins most frightful 
forms. Let it be that this direction was given to them with 
reference to a singular emergency, and in view of such miseries 
to be oceasioned by war as earth never had seen, and should 
never see again ;]| yet it teaches plainly a lesson which all the 
Saviour’s friends may learn. It confessedly presents nothing 
in favor of withstanding war even in the instance of its being 
brought against us. What is its bearing, then, upon the cus- 
tom, and the love of making war? Regarding this, what else 
does it inculeate ¢ 


‘Thus far the examples. Are not Christians, from their 
testimony also, authorized to regard this custom as discordant 
with the “will of God concerning us?” "They tally and are 
coincident in spirit with the precepts of the yospel. And how 


be autifully do the maxims and injunctions of the latter dispen- 
sation harmonize with, and fulfil, the prophe cies of the former ! 

‘Thus have we sought to trace out Christian duty, as to this 
custom, from the inspired writings. And the examination has 
led to this result: If we are permitted to do any thing of war- 
like kind, it must not exceed the limits of simple resistance 
against perilous assaults; and the heart must, in the mean 
time, be kept wholly free from inimical and revenveful feel- 


* Mat. 26: 52. t Acta 10. t (2) above. 
§ Mat. 24: 6, 16, &e. !) Mat. 24: 21. 
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ings ; still loving its neighbors (its assailants) as itself. Every 
thing beyond this, the love of war, the spirit of war, the com- 
placent regard, the custom, of war, it forbids. In what state 
are Christians to place themselves towards that which the gos- 
pel forbids? They may not abstain from it merely; they 
must set themselves in opposition to it. ‘They always, so far 
as their ability extends, should, in the use of those means 
which the gospel affords, and to which the providence of God 
directs, seek, discreetly and conscientiously, to extirpate and 
expel it from the world. The will of Jehovah is paramount 
authority. If no important error lurks in the statements and 
reasoning here presented, our duty stands clearly revealed. 
We will each rest in this conclusion: God calls me to aid 
in taking away from this world the practice and love of war. 
He requires me, not only to disapprove the custom, but to put 
forth strenuously every judicious effort, by legal, moral, 
rightful, Christian influence, to abolish it for ever. 





Articute V. 
MR. WOLFF’S ADDRESS ON PEACE. 


Mr. Wo rr, the converted Jew, delivered, on the evening of Sept. 
9th, 1837, before the New York Peace Society, an address, of which 
we copy the following abstract from Zion’s Watchman : 


My dear Friends :—l am indebted to this Society for having 
considered a passage of Scripture the past week more atten- 
tively than I ever did before. I am fully convinced, as a 
student of prophecy, that peace shall be established on earth 
at the second coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. But, if we 
must not speak of this till that time, we might as well not 
speak of any thing concerning the gospel till that time. We 
must, therefore, see if this Society can be defended by Scrip- 
ture; and if so, we must advocate it, though its principles may 
not agree with our own In every respect. 

That it is scriptural to advocate the cause of peace, cannot 
for a moment be doubted ; for when our blessed Lord, who is 
King of kings, and Lord of lords, was lying in the manger, 
even at that time, when he was first born for suffering, the 
heavenly host sang, Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
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peace,—peace, peace, not strife,—good-will to man. And 
this was done eighteen hundred years ago. But the heavenly 
host knew full well, that peace would not be established at 
that time. 

Our Lord says in his sermon, “ Blessed are the peacemakers, 
for they shall be called the children of God.” And every one 
of the apostles begins his epistle by wishing peace to those to 
whom they wrote; and the apostle Paul distinctly tells us, 
‘“ How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the gospel of 
peace, and bring glad tidings of good things!” Peace was 
the object of their preaching. 

Beside this, we find that peace is the grand design of the 
coming of the gospel. And to prove that this cannot be 
doubted, one of the greatest objections made against embracing 
Christianity by the heathen, the Mohammedans and the Jews, 
is this war-spirit among Christians. I once gave toa Turk, 
who was a Mohammedan, the gospel to read; and to show 
him the beauty of the doctrine taught in them, Tread to him 
the fifth chapter of Matthew. <“ But, ” said he, “ you Chris- 
tians are the greatest hypocrites in the world.” “<< Why?” 
said I. He replied, “ Here it is said, ‘ Blessed are the peace- 
makers,’ and yet you, more than any others, teach us to make 
war. How can you be so shameless, when I know that you 
Christians are the greatest warriors in the world?” Literally 
true! “And your whole policy is to make us Turks your 
enemies, and then you teach us how to butcher one another. 
Now you call yourselves all peacemakers !” 

A Jew in London once said to me, “ You go to war, and 
you call the Lord Jesus Christ the Prince of peace, and you 
pray to him, as the Prince of peace, to aid your warriors, and 
vanquish your enemies ; and then after battle, you go to your 
churches, and sing te deum for the vic tory.’ 

Three years ago, in the land of the Afchans, one of the 
ministers of the prince of Peshaw asked me, “ What is your 
object? Have you any religion? The English have no re- 
ligion.” I tell him we have a religion; and he says, ‘“‘ What 
is your religion? You send messengers to Boskhara, and try 
to bribe the king of Boskhara, in order that his enemies may 
get the advantage of him.” How awful this, that we should 
have to put this example upon Christians! For you know, 
that these barbarians always think for themselves. 1 bring to 
them the gospel, and tell them the message and spirit of “the 
gospel ; but what a shame to have to admit that there are so 
few Christians in the world! Now, therefore, you see how 
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important it is, that we should pray for the success of peace and 
righteousness. 

Now further. We read in Milner’s history, one great evi- 
dence of the truth of the Christian religion is, that Christians 
have so many institutions for the practice of the Christian vir- 


tues, such as hospitals and societies. But the Mohammedans 


have no such thing. But you must not think that you first 
established the Peace Society. The Tourkemans in Khiva 
are divided into many tribes, and therefore animosities often 
take place among them. But in order to prevent war, they 
have certain holy men among them, in whom they have confi- 
dence, called Shah Assoolah, king of peace, with whom the 
chiefs confer to prevent war. 

I was in Bokhara when a war took place between that 
kingdom and Hicooh. One wanted to take a village from the 
other; and when one of these shahs heard that his royal 
brother intended to march to Bokhara, he went out to the 
grave of his brother to pray. After this the priest said, “ We 
must do every thing in our power to prevent war between two 
Mohammedans.” ‘Though it is said among them, “ the sword 
of a Mohammedan shall proceed,” and “blessed are those who 
die in battle,” he said, “ we must try to prevent war; two Mo- 
hammedans should compromise the matter.” ‘They accordingly 
applied to the holy men, and peace was restored. 

When I left the Himmelah mountains for Cashmere, I came 
to a place inhabited by Dervishes, some of whom bear a name 
which illustrates a passage of Scripture, and which means king 
of peace, or king of righteousness. ‘Their business was to pre- 
vent war. So the warrior who conquered Cashmere has the 
name which means thus. Well, this king of peace and of 
righteousness made peace between the contending parties. 

Now you see these institutions illustrate the term Melchise- 
dek, king of peace, in Hebrew. Well, Abraham, after having 
liberated his brother-in-law, was met by Melchisedek with 
bread and wine, and to him he paid tithes. Hence it appears 
that these Mohammedans must have been some such holy men ; 
for those Dervishes give the tenth part of their income to the 
poor in the valley of Cashmere. So you see you are not the 
first Peace Society. Even among the Roman Catholics you 
find this is the case. In Switzerland, their famous historian 
observes, at a moment when the country was likely to be 
destroyed, a civil war having broken out among themselves, 
from one of the monasteries there came out a poor hermit, and 
established peace. You see this has been the case in dif- 
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ferent nations. Therefore; I see in these things a sign of the 
times. 

When in Russia ten years ago, Admiral Grey told me he 
had no doubt but the Emperor Alexander was prevented from 
going to war with Napoleon in consequence of a talk which 
Mr. Allen, the Quaker, had with him some time before, when 
he went to the Emperor, and attempted to persuade him to 
dismiss his army, and not go to war; and, though he was not 
persuaded to do this at the time, yet he believed it had a great 
influence in rendering him unwilling to commence a war with 
Napoleon. ‘Therefore, I say this Society is well entitled to 
the support of the Christian church. So there are different 
branches of benevolence in the church of Christ, like the dif- 
ferent plants and flowers in a garden. Some of the most 
beautiful flowers, by the preaching of the gospel, may be taken 
up, and transplanted to different parts of the world. 

Others, however, say I must try to do good among my own 
nation ; others say we must try to do good to our own family ; 
others think again they see many destitute in the streets to 
whom they must try to do good; others again consider how it 
is altogether wrong to see war carried on among Christians, 
and they try to put a stop to it. Each flower has a place in 
the garden of God; and, before sitting down, you will permit 
me to offer up a prayer to God, that you may promote peace 
on earth, and good-will to men. OQ, this great mistake in the 
church! It is the wish of preachers and pastors, the wish of 
the congregation, to promote peace. It was the wish of the 
apostles. And why should Christians stand aloof from a soci- 
ety whose object is to promote peace on earth? 





Articte VI. 


REV. NOAH WORCESTER, D. D. 


Tue past year will be distinguished in our annals by the 
decease of the revered individual from whom the cause of 
peace, and the institutions to promote it, derived their origin 
and incipient progress,—the Rev. Dr. Worcester, of Brigh- 
ton, Mass. We had time barely to announce this event in 
our last number; but we deem it proper to record it by a more 
extended notice in our pages. 
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This was not one of those common dispensations which 
often draw eulogiums from the pens of partial friends, or devoted 
partisans. It was the departure of one of those rare spirits, 
which, like the return of the distant comet after long intervals, 
shed over our earth, in the short periods of their visits, their 
mild and mysterious radiance. 

Dr. Worcester was a lucid exemplification of the pure, 
amiable, and truly sublime character which our religion is 
adapted to form. We are aware that, in saying this, we pre- 
sent for him a high claim; but we believe it may be substan- 
tiated by a retrospect of his life. ‘The first part of that life 
was employed in severe occupations, and its whole course 
marked with penury ; yet it has accomplished results which 
wealth has never purchased, and literary talent has seldom 
produced. 

The first of the remarkable excellences we would present in 
the character of this philanthropist, was bis mental and moral 
energy :—a trait always essential to the formation of real hero- 
ism, and to all the beneficial revolutions and improvements of 
human society. He early embraced the profession of the 
Christian ministry ; and the remuneration for this service was 
so small, that he was compelled to supply its deficiency by 
agricultural and mechanical labor, for the support of his family, 
ever regulated by the strictest economy ; and yet, under these 
circumstances, usually most unfavorable, if not fatal, to literary 
enterprise, and under the additional disadvantage of a defective 
education, were devised and matured those potent efforts of his 
pen, which, if they have not elicited the acclamations of literary 
or theological fame, have commanded the purer homage and 
sympathy of the truly wise and good. ‘These efforts were 
directed first to theological discussion, next to the cause of 
peace, again to theology, and lastly, towards the close of his 
life, to slavery and infidelity. 

In his exhibition of these subjects, we are always struck 
with a trait which we notice as the second characteristic of our 
departed friend,—the remarkable closeness and perspicuity of 
his reasoning ; qualities by no means common, and which, as 
employed by him, were in most cases irresistible. 

But a third, and, i in our view, a higher excellence, almost 
peculiar to him, was his unvarying liberality and benignity of 
manner. Although he wrote on subjects the most exciting 
and contested that our age and country have witnessed, no 
word of unkindness or asperity ever escaped his pen. ‘This 
uniform charity was not the result of apathy; for rarely has 
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benevolent zeal been greater; it was the flowing of a soul 
thoroughly imbued with the pure principle of Christian love 
for friend or opponent, for man of every age, and every clime, 
and every hue. In his theological writings there are some 
theoretic views, from which many intelligent Christians would 
dissent; but we believe there are no such Christians who 
would not in justice acknowledge the inoffensive mildness with 
which they are presented. 

But we are concerned with him mainly as an advocate of 
peace ; a character in which he was peculiar and preéminent. 
We may say of him, indeed, that he was truly and originally 
the Apostle of Peace. For, although we believe the pacific 
sentiments we would promote, are essentially engrafted in the 
teachings of our Lord and his apostles, and have occasionally 
been advocated by some of his purest and most enlightened 
followers in every succeeding age, yet it is certain, that Chris- 
tians have never been awakened to the true relative i importance 
of this object, and directed to joint efficient action upon it, 
until a potent impulse was given to them by the subject of this 
memoir. In his investigation of Christian truth, and its appli- 
cability to the condition of mankind on an extensive scale, he 
seems to have been forcibly impressed with the melancholy 
discrepancy between the benevolent injunctions of the gospel, 
and the desolating malignity of the war-spirit of nations, and 
to have arrived at the conclusion both of the duty and the 
practicability of bringing the moral power of this religion to 
bear upon this spirit, until the extinction of it, with all its dire- 
ful effects, should be accomplished. 

To a mind like his, a firm conviction of beneficial truth 
necessarily led to action; and the first development of this 
conviction was given to the public in a pamphlet entitled “ A 
Solemn Review of the Custom of War.’ This work has 
passed through numerous editions, been translated into some 
foreign languages, and extensively circulated in Europe and 
America, and is now stereotyped by the American Peace 
Society ina form revised by himself. Few works have pro- 
duced such an impression. ‘To those who have read it, we 
deem it sufficient to name Dr. Worcester as the author, to 
insure him all the celebrity we could desire, and almost to 
preclude the remarks we have to make. Some writers had 
ably and eloquently pleaded the cause of peace; but the 
argumentative impressiveness and benignity of this work have 
ereatly surpassed them. Its great peculiarity, however, is that 
it was the first to give a practical result to its expositions, by 
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pointing out to Christians a course of joint action on the subject 
through the means of peace societies. ‘The suggestion was 
adopted almost simultaneously in England and America ; and 
thus the rise of these institutions is distinctly traceable to this 
essay ; and if, as we hope, the purification of the world, pre- 
dicted in the revelations of God, is to be effected by the instru- 
mentality of these societies, and the reverential curiosity of 
future ages turned back to their origin, this little offering of 
peace is destined to an immortality more cherished and exalted 
than the demonstrations of Newton, or the sublime conceptions 
of Milton. 

The Massachusetts Peace Society was instituted in 1816, 
and Dr. Worcester assumed the efficient and responsible office 
of Corresponding Secretary, in which capacity he continued 
till seventy years of age, when his infirmities obliged him to 
resign in December, 1828. During this period, he edited, 
published, and extensively circulated, almost without assistance, 
the successive numbers of “'The Friend of Peace,” a periodical 
which was then the principal herald and instrument of the 
cause in this hemisphere, and by which he was enabled to 
make numerous converts to it, to raise tae Society to a large 
and respectable body, and acquire for it respect and codpera- 
tion in other portions of our continent. His labors in the 
maintenance of this cause were as meritorious and useful as in 
the impulse he first gave to it. He was indeed the soul of the 
enterprise during the earlier stages of its infancy and progress, 
the true foundation of its present eminence and hopes of future 
success, . 

To judge of the value of Dr. Worcester’s services to the 
cause of peace, and the extent of the influence exerted by 
him in a gradual and almost imperceptible manner, it is only 
necessary to revert to the fact, since noticed in a report of the 
Massachusetts Peace Society, ‘that the tone of public opinion 
throughout the region over which his publication extended, 
was totally changed during - interval in which it existed. 
War is no longer defended i 1 it, as before, by intelligent 
Christians on the grounds of ts gat authority, its congenial- 
ity with human nature, its fancied glories, its alleged advantages 
and benefits ; it is now almost entirely deprecated as unauthor- 
ized, immoral and_ pernicious. When defended at all, it is 
only on the ground of its supposed necessity, or the impracti- 

cability of its abolition. ‘The refutation of this sentiment is 
now the principal achievement left to peace societies. The 
deeper rooted and more inveterate prejudices have been re- 
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moved by their able pioneer from their path; only the lighter 
and more hopeful labor devolves on themselves. 

This venerable father of our cause, ripe in years, and full of 
honor, has departed from this world of sinful conflict to the 
regions of unbroken and enduring peace,—has left us his be- 
nign example, and gone to his reward. ‘To this reward we 
cannot add; but we may gratefully and effectually contribute 
to the inferior, yet valuable, meed of reputation. We would 
not that this attainment should be monopolized by the great in 
depravity ; we believe it may be innocently coveted and en- 
joyed by the pious philanthropist, when undesignedly and 
honestly earned, and that it may be by such as certainly ac- 
quired. ‘The names of mighty men who have left their impress 
on the changes of the world, whether for good or evil, will 
doubtless be borne to distant ages by the trump of fame ; but 
widely different is the celebrity of the destroyer from that of 
the benefactor. In the heraldry of futurity, the Alexanders, 
Cesars and Napoleons of the earth will bear their imposing 
emblems of blood emblazoned on the escutcheon of human wo, 
until the prevalence of Christian love shall cover every human 
crime in merciful oblivion; but the ever-during monument of 
divinely approved worth shall exhibit, unobliterated through 
eternity, and in characters of resplendent purity, the venerated 
name of Worcester. 


Articite VII. 
LITERARY NOTICES 


1. 4 Tribute to the Memory of the Rev. Noan Worcester, D. D. By 
Wituiam E. Cuannine. Boston. 1837. 


To the sketch of Dr. Worcester’s life and character given above, 
we cannot refrain from adding this tribute to his memory from a 
pen to which the cause of peace and human improvement is so 
deeply indebted. Although “the author had time to give only his 
first recollections and impressions,” he has recorded some that will 
be of general and permanent interest. 

The discourse, delivered in Boston, November 12, first discusses 
the peculiar benevolence which characterizes our religion of univer- 
sal peace and love; and this preliminary part has some passages of 
much beauty and force. 
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“tis one of our chief privileges, as Christiana, that we have in 
Jowus Christ a revelation of perfect love. This great iden comes 
forth to ue from hie life and teaching, asa distinet and bright reality, 
To understand this ia to understand Christianity, ‘To eall forth in 
uaa corresponding energy of disinterested affection, is the mission 
which Christianity has to accomplish on the earth, 

“There is one characteriatio of the love of Chriat, to whieh the 
Chistian world are now waking up as from long sleep, and whieh 
in to do more than all things for the renovation of the world, He 
loved individual man, Before his time, the moat admired form of 
goodness wae patriotian, Men loved their country, but eared noth 
in for thei fellow-creatures beyond the limite of country, and cared 
little for the individual within those limits, devoting themselves to 
public interests, and especially to what wan called the glory of the 
tute, “The legislator, seeking by his institutions to exalt hin country 
above ite rivala, and the warrior, fastening ita yoke on its foos, and 
crowntig it with bloody laurela, were the great names of earher 
times, Christ loved man, not masses of men; loved each and all, 
and nota particular country and class, The human bemy was dear 
to hin for his own sake; not for the spot of earth on which he lived, 
not for the language he spoke, not for hie rank in life, but for lis 
humanity, for bis epirittal nature, for the image of God in whieh he 
wae made, Nothing outward in human condition engrossed the 
notice or narrowed the sympathion of Jesus, He looked to the 
himean soul Phat he loved. ‘That divine spark he desired to cher 
inh, no matter where it dwelt, no matter how it waa dimmed, * * * 
Ilin love to every himan being surpassed that ofa parent to an only 
child. Jesus wae great in all things, but in nothing greater than in 
his comprehension of the worth of a human apirit, Before his tine 
no one dreamed of it, The many had been saerificeed to the few, 
The inves of men had been trodden under foot, History had been 
but a record of struggles and inetitutions, whieh breathed nothing 
so strongly as contempt of the human race, 

“Jecus wae the first philanthropist, He brought with hin a new 
era, the era of philanthropy; and from his time a new spirit lias 
moved over the troubled waters of society, and will move until it 
hoe brought order and beauty out of darkness and confusion, The 
nen Whom he trained, aad into whom he had poured most largely 
his own apirit, were signs, proofs, that a new kingdom had come, 
‘They consecrated themselves to a work at that tine without prece- 
dent, wholly original, such as had not entered human thought, 
They left hone, possessions, country, went abroad into strange 
lands, and not only put life in peril, but laid it down, to spread the 
troth whieh they had reeeived from their Lord, to make the true 
Giod, even the Father, known to his blinded ehildren, to make the 
Saviour known to the sinner, to make life and immortality known 
to the dying, to give a new impulse to the human soul, We read of 
the mission of the apostles as if it were a thing of course, The 
thought perhaps never comes to us, that they entered on a sphere 
of action until that time wholly unexplored; that not a track had 
previously marked their path; that the great conception, which 
inspired them, of converting a world, had never dawned on the 
sublimest intellect; that the spiritual love for every human being, 
which carried them over oceans, and through deserts, amid scourg- 
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ings, and fhstings, and imprisonments, and death, was a new light 
from heaven breaking out on earth, a new revelation of the divinity 
inhuman nature, Then it was, that man began to yearn for man 
with a godlike love. Then a new voice was heard on earth, the 
voice of prayer for the recovery, pardon, happiness of a world, I 
Wis most strange, it was a miracles more worthy of admiration than 
the ramming of the dead, that from Judea, the moat exclusive, narrow 
country under heaven, which hated and scorned all other nations, 
and shrunk from their touch as pollution, should go forth men to 
proclaim the doctrine of human brotherhood, to give to every human 
being, however fallen or despised, assurances of God's infinite love, 
to brenk down the barriers of nation and rank, to pour out thei 
blood like water in the work of diffusing the spirit of universal love. 
Thus mightily did the character of Jesus net on the epirita of the 
men with whom he had lived. Sines that time, the civilized world 
has been overwhelmed by floods of barbarians, and ages of darknem= 
have passed, But some raye of this divine light break on ue through 
the thickest darkness, The new impulse given by Christianity was 
never wholly spent. The rude seulpture of the dark ages repre 
sented Jesus hanging from hie cross; and, however this moage was 
abused to purposes of superstition, it still epoke to men of a philan 
thropy stronger than death, which felt and suffered for every human 
bemg; and a softening, humanizing virtue went from iu, which even 


the barbarian could not wholly resit, In our own tines, the ehuat 


neter Of Jesus is exerting more conspicuously ite tre and glorious 
power, We have mdeed litth: cause for boasting, The great fen 
tures of socioty are etill hard and seifieh, The worth of a human 
beng ie a mystery still hid from on tnmense majority, and the test 
enlightened among ua have not looked beneath the surlhee of this 
great truth, Stull there ja at this moment an interest in human 
nature, a eympathy with human euffering, a sensibility to the abies 
and evile which deform soctety, a faith in mane capacity of progress, 
andesite of human progress, a desire to earry to every human being 
the means of ring to a better condition and a higher virtue, euch 
ae bas never been witnessed before, Amiudet the tmereennarinin 

which would degrade men mito tools, and the ambition whieh would 
tread them down in ite march toward power, there is still a reapect 
for man as man, a recognition of his riglte, a thirst for his elewation, 
Which is the surest proof ofa higher comprehension of Jesus Chriet, 
and the surest augury ofa happier state of lama affairs,  Plarnanity 
nnd jti tice are erying outain more and more piercing tone for the 
suffering, the enslaved, the ignorant, the poor, the prisoner, the 
orphan, the long neglected senminan, the henighted heathen I «deo 
not refer merely to new institutions for humanity, for there are not 


the most unambiguous proofs of progress, We eee in the comnlon 
consciousness of socety,in the general feeliiges of mdividiuale, trace 
of a more generous recognition of what man owes to man. The 


glare of outward distinction i somewhat dimmed. The prepudice 
of caate and rank are abated, A man } een to be worth more than 


his wardrobe or his title, Tt begins to be underetood that a Chrietian 

isto bea philanthropist, and that in trath the exeence of Chrietinnity 

Ina epit of martyrdom in the cause of mankind.” pp. 7 Tk 
“Within a few days, a great and good man, a smgular example of 


the pliulanthropy Which Jesus Christ came to breathe mto the world, 
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has been taken away; and as it was my happiness to know him 
more intimately than most among us, I feel as if I were called to 
bear a testimony to his rare goodness, and to hold up his example 
as a manifestation of what Christianity can accomplish in the human 
mind. I refer to the Rev. Noah Worcester, who has been justly 
called the apostle of peace, who finished his course at Brighton 
during the last week. His great age,—for he was almost eighty,— 
and the long and entire seclusion to which debility had compelled 
~ him, have probably made his name a strange one to some who hear 
me. In truth, it is common, in the present age, for eminent men to 
be forgotten during their lives, if their lives are much prolonged. 
Society is now a quick-shifting pageant. New actors hurry the old 
ones from the stage. ‘The former stability of things is strikingly 
impaired. ‘The authority which gathered round the aged, has de- 
clined. The young seize impatiently the prizes of life. The hur- 
ried, bustling, tumultuous, feverish present swallows up men’s 
thoughts, so that he who retires from active pursuits, is as little 
known to the rising generation as if he were dead. It is not won- 
derful, then, that Dr. Worcester was so far forgotten by his contem- 
poraries. But the future will redress 'the wrongs of the present; 
and in the progress of civilization, history will guard more and more 
sacredly the memories of men who have advanced before their age, 
and devoted themselves to great, but neglected interests of humanity. 

“Dr. Worcester’s efforts in relation to war, or in the cause of 
peace, made him eminently a public man, and constitute his chief 
claim to public consideration ; and these were not founded on acci- 
dental circumstances or foreign influences, but wholly on the strong 
and peculiar tendencies of his mind. He was distinguished above 
all whom I have known by his comprehension and deep feeling of 
the spirit of Christianity, by the sympathy with which he seized on 
the character of Jesus Christ as a manifestation of perfect love, by 
the honor in which he held the mild, humble, forgiving, disinterested 
virtues of our religion. ‘This distinguished trait of his mind was 
embodied and brought out in his whole life and conduct. He espe- 
cially expressed it in his labors for the promotion of universal peace 
on the earth. He was struck, as no other man within my acquaint- 
ance has been, with the monstrous incongruity between the spirit of 
Christianity, and the spirit of Christian communities, between Christ’s 
teaching of peace, mercy, forgiveness, and the wars which divide 
and desolate the church and the world. Every man has particular 
impressions which rule over and give a hue to his mind. Every 
man is struck by some evils rather than others. The excellent indi- 
vidual of whom I speak was shocked, heart-smitten, by nothing so 
much as by seeing that man hates man, that man destroys his broth- 
er, that man has drenched the earth with his brother’s blood, that 
man in his insanity has crowned the murderer of his race with the 
highest honors, and, still worse, that Christian hates Christian, that 
church wars against church, that differences of forms and opinions 
array against each other those whom Christ died to join together in 
closest brotherhood, and that Christian zeal is spent in building up 
sects, rather than in spreading the spirit of Christ, and enlarging and 
binding together the universal church. The great evil on which his 
mind and heart fixed was war, discord, intolerance, the substitution 
of force for reason and love. ‘To spread peace on earth became the 
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object of his life. Under this impulse, he gave birth and impulse to 
peace societies. This new movement is to be traced to him above 
all other men, and his name, I doubt not, will be handed down to 
future time with increasing veneration as the ‘friend of peace, as 
having given new force to the principles which are gradually to 
abate the horrors, and ultimately extinguish the spirit of war. 

“'The history of this good man, as far as I have learned it, is sin- 
gularly instructive and encouraging. , He was self-taught, self-formed. 
He was born in narrow circumstances, and to the age of twenty-one 
was a laborious farmer, not only deprived of a collegiate education, 
but of the advantages which may be enjoyed in a more prosperous 
family. An early marriage brought on him the cares of a growing 
family. Still he found, or rather made time for sufficient improve- 
ments to introduce him into the ministry before his thirtieth year. 
He was first settled in a parish too poor to give him even a scanty 
support; and he was compelled to take a farm, on which he toiled 
by day, whilst in the evening he was often obliged to use a mechan- 
ical art for the benefit of his family. He made their shoes, an occu- 
pation of which Coleridge has somewhere remarked, that, it has 
been followed by a greater number of eminent men than any other 
trade. ,By the side of his work-bench he kept ink and paper, that 
he might write down the interesting thoughts which he traced out, 
or which rushed on him amidst his humble labors. | | take pleasure 
in stating this part of his history. The prejudice against manual 
labor as inconsistent with personal dignity, is one of the most irra- 
tional and pernicious, especially in a free country. It shows how 
little we comprehend the spirit of our institutions, and how deeply 
we are tainted with the narrow maxims of the old aristocracies of 
Europe. Here was a man, uniting great intellectual improvement 
with refinement of manners, who had been trained under unusual 
severity of toil. This country has lost much physical and moral 
strength, and its prosperity is at this moment depressed, by the 
common propensity to forsake the plough for less manly pursuits, 
which are thought however to promise greater dignity as well as 
ease.”—pp. 12—15. 


Dr. Worcester, having first distinguished himself as a controvertist 
of excellent spirit, was drawn from his obscurity by a request to 
take charge of the Christian Disciple in Boston. 


“This work was commenced very much for doctrinal discussions ; 
but his spirit could not brook such limitations, and he used its pages 
more and more for the dissemination of his principles of philanthropy 
and peace. At length he gave these principles to, the world in a 
form which did much to decide his future career. ‘He published a 
pamphlet called ‘A Solemn Review of the Custom of War.’ It bore 
no name, and appeared without recommendation, but it immediately 
seized on attention. It was read by multitudes in this country, then 
published in England, and translated, as I have heard, into several 
languages of Europe; Such was the impression made by this work, 
that a new association, called the Peace Society of Massachusetts, 
was instituted in this place. I well recollect the day of its formation 
in yonder house, then the parsonage of this parish; and if there was 
a happy man that day on earth, it was the founder of this institution, 
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This Society gave birth to all ~ kindred ones in this country, and 
its influence was felt abroad. /Dr. Worcester assumed the charge of 
its periodical, and dev oted himself for years to this cause, with una- 
bating faith and zealand it may be doubted, whether any man, 
who ever lived, coutributed more than he to spread just sentiments 
on the subject of war, and to hasten the era of universal peace. He 
began his efforts in the darkest day, when the whole civilized world 
was shaken by conflict, and threatened with military despotism. 
Ile lived to see more than twenty years of general peace, and to see 
through these years a multiplication of national ties, an extension of 
commercial communications, an establishment of new connections 
between Christians and learned men through the world, and a 
growing reciprocity of friendly and beneficent influence among 
different states, all giving aid to the principles of peace, and encour- 
aging hopes which a century ago would have been deemed insane. 

«The abolition of war, to. which this good man devoted himself, 
is no longer to be set down as a creation of fancy, a dream of enthu- 
siastic philanthropy. War rests on opinion; and opinion is more 
and more withdrawing its support. War rests on contempt of 
human nature, on the long, mourntul habit of regarding the mass of 
human beings as machines, or as animals having no higher use than 
to be shot at and murdered, for the glory of a chief, for the seating 
of this or that family on a throne, for the petty interests or selfish 
rivalries which have inflamed states to conflict. Let the worth of a 
human being be felt; let the mass of a people be elevated ; let it be 
understood that a man was made to enjoy unalienable rights, to im- 
prove lofty powers, to secure a vast happiness; and a main pillar of 
war will fall. And is it not plain that these views are taking place 
of the contempt in which man has so long been held? War finds 
another support in the prejudices and partialities of a narrow patri- 
otism. Let the great Christian principle of human brotherhood be 
comprehended, let the Christian spirit of universal Jove gain ground, 
and just so fast the custom of war, so long the pride of men, will 
become their abhorrence and execration. It is encouraging to see 
how outward events are concurring with the influences of Christian- 
ity in promoting peace ; how an exclusive nationality is yielding to 
growing intercourse ; how different nations, by mutual visits, by the 
interchange of thoughts and products, by studying one another’s 
language and literature, by union of efforts in the cause of religion 
and humanity, are growing up to the consciousness of belonging to 
one great family. Every rail-road connecting distant regions, may 
be regarded as accomplishing a ministry of peace. Every year 
which passes without war, by interweaving more various ties of 
interest and friendship, is a pledge of coming years of peace. The 
prophetic faith with which Dr. Worcester, in the midst of universal 
war, looked forward to a happier era, and which was smiled at as 
enthusiasm or credulity, has already received a sanction beyond his 
fondest hopes, by the wonderful progress of human affairs. 

“On the subject of war, Dr. Worcester adopted opinions which 
are thought by some to be extreme. He interpreted literally the 
precept, ‘Resist not evil;’ and he believed that nations as well as 
individuals, would find safety as well as ‘fulfil righteousness’ in 
yielding it literal obedience. One of the most striking traits of his 
character was his confidence in the power of love, I might say, in its 
omnipotence. He believed that the surest way to subdue a foe, was 
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to become his friend; that a true benevolence was a surer defence 
than swords, or artillery, or walls of adamant. He believed that no 
mightier man ever trod the soil of America than William Penn, 
when entering the wilderness unarmed, and stretching out to the 
savage a hand “which refused all earthly weapons, in token of broth- 
erhood and peace. There was something grand in the calm confi- 
dence with which he expressed his conviction of the superiority of 
moral to physical force. Armies, fiery passions, quick resentments, 
and the spirit of vengeance miscalled honor, seemed to him weak, 
low instruments, inviting, and often hastening, the ruin which they 
are used to avert. Many will think him in error; but if so, it was a 
grand thought which led him astray.”—pp. 18—21. 

“T have thus given a sketch of the history of a good man, who 
lived and died the lover of his kind and the admiration of his friends. 
‘'wo views of him particularly impressed me. ‘The first was the 
unity, the harmony of his character. He had no jarring elements. 
His whole nature had been blended and melted into one strong, 
serene love. His mission was to preach peace; and he preached it 
not on set occasions, or by separate efforts, but in his whole life. It 
breathed in his tones. It beamed from his venerable countenance. 
le carried it, where it is least apt to be found, into the religious 
controversies which raged around him with great velhemence, but 
which never excited him to a word of anger or ‘intolerance. All my 
impressions of him are harmonious. I recollect no discord in his 
beautiful life; and this serenity was not the result of torpidness or 
tameness ; for his whole life was a conflict with what he thought 
error. He made no compromise with the world, and yet he loved it 
as deeply and constantly as if it had responded in shouts to all his 
views and feelings. 

“'The next great impression which I received from him, was that 
of the sufficiency of the mind to its own happiness, or of its inde- 
pendence on outward things. ‘He was for years debilitated, and 
often a great sufferer ; and his circumstances were very narrow, 
compelling him to so strict an economy, that he was sometimes 
represented, though falsely, as wanting the common comforts of life. 
In this tried and narrow condition, he was among the most contented 
of men. He spoke of his old age as among the happiest portions, if 
not the very happiest, in his life. /In conversation, his religion man- 
ifested itself in gratitude more frequently than in any other form. 
When I have visited him in his last years, and looked on his serene 
countenance, and heard his cheerful voice, and seen the youthful 
earnestness with which he was reading a variety of books, and 
studying the great interests of humanity, 1 have felt how little of this 
outward world is needed to our happiness. / I have felt the greatness 
of the human spirit, which could ereate to itself such joy from its 
own resources. I have felt the folly, the insanity of that prevailing 
worldliness, which, in accumulating outward good, neglects the im- 
perishable soul. On leaving his house, and turning my face towards 
this city, | have said to myself, how much richer is this age! man 
than the richest who dwell yonder! I have been ashamed of my 
own dependence on outward good. T am always happy to mean 
my obligations to the benefactors of my mind; and I owe it to Dr. 
Worcester to say, that my acquaintance with him gave me clearer 
comprehension of the spirit of Christ, and of the dignity of a man.” 


—pp. 23—25 
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2. Letters from an American. 8vo. pp. 79. London. T. Ward & Co. 


The date of these letters at Minot, Me., and the well-known sig- 
nature of Philanthropos, disclose their origin, and entitle them to 
specjal attention from the friends of peace. It seems, from the 
author’s preface “to the people of England,” that these letters were 
written several years ago, and sent to a friend in London for the 
purpose of being published in some English newspaper or other 
periodical; but, after a series of miscarriages and delays, he was 
induced to have them issued in their present form, with a preface of 
sixteen pages from his own pen, touching events of interest which 
have occurred since their composition. 

The first letter is on the origin of hostile feelings between Great 
Britain and this country. 


“The time was when Great Britain and North America were 
united under one government, when they regarded each other as 
brethren, when they cultivated the same national feelings and preju- 
dices, and lived in as free an interchange of sentiments as of com- 
modities.s * * * Among the many evils of the separation, the 
ill-will, hatred and rancor, mutually inspired by the bloody conflict, 
and the spirit of rivalry, mistrust and jealousy, are by no means the 
smallest. It was to have been expected, that men, who had been 
used to shed the blood of their brethren, and who sought every 
opportunity to destroy and distress each other, should contract a 
mutual hatred and enmity, heightened by their previous affinity ; for 


‘Hell knows no rage like friendship turned to hate.’ 


And it was not to be expected that this animosity would be confined 
to the governments, and to those acting under their authority; but, 
as is the case with all other wars, there was little or no discrimina- 
tion made between the acts of government, and the nation at large. 
It is the policy of rulers, in time of war, to enrage their subjects 
against that nation with whom they are contending; and it is not 
unfrequent, that falsehood and perjury are made accessory to the 
measure, which, however it may strengthen the hands of the gov- 
ernment adopting it for the war they are at the time carrying on, 
has this disadvantage, that it provokes retaliation and recrimination 
from the opposite party, and cherishes those unhappy and unchris- 
tian prejudices which lay the foundation for many a future war, and 
transmit a hostile and vindictive spirit from generation to generation, 
so that the tomabawk is dug up on the most trivial occasions.”— 
pp. 2—s. 

The third and fourth letters sketch the growth of these national 
animosities up to our last war; the fourth describes the state of re- 
ciprocity which ought to exist between the two nations; the fifth 
and sixth enumerate “ the obstacles which lie in the way” of such a 
consummation ; the seventh suggests remedies, and dwells on the 
causes of war; the eighth proposes a congress of nations, and shows 


its advantages and practicability; the ninth discusses the obstacles 
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to this great scheme, and the tenth shows how these obstacles may 
be overcome. 

Such is the train of thought pursued in these letters. We should 
be glad to enrich our pages from them, but have space only for two 
extracts,—the first from the fifth letter, and the second from the 
preface. 

WAR-BURDENS OF ENGLAND. 


“'There is no doubt in my mind, that the present distress of the 
laboring classes in Great Britain is owing principally to the wars in 
which she has been engaged, and the vast preparations for future 
wars, which still continue. I will go no further back in the history 
of English wars than that which, in this country, we call the ‘old 
French war, which ended with the treaty of Paris in A. D. 1763. 
This was perhaps the most glorious war in which England was ever 
engaged. She humbled France and Spain, and took both the Can- 
adas from one, and both the Floridas from the other, and added 
several islands in the West Indies to her empire. But this glory is 
not yet paid for; and not only the present, but future generations 
will have to smart for it. Frequently the most glorious and suc- 
cessful wars are more fatal to the victors than the vanquished ; and 
in this glorious war were laid the deep foundations of much of the 
sufferings of the laboring classes of Great Britain at this moment. 
The Spanish war, from 1739 to the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, 
cost nearly fifty-four millions. The glorious war above mentioned, 
which lasted from 1756 to 1763, cost one hundred and six and a half 
millions. ‘This you found extremely burdensome, and you turned 
your eyes to this country for assistance. We were more willing to 
share the glory than the cost, of which you endeavored to force us 
to pay a part. This brought on a rebellion, which France, smarting 
under her recent losses, at first secretly fomented, and at length 
openly aided. ‘The British empire was dismembered, afier an ex- 
penditure of one hundred and seventy-two millions of pounds ster- 
ling. But this was not all. By the return of the French armies 
from America, the seeds of revolution were scattered in France. 
The result was terrible, and England was menaced with all the 
horrors of a sanguinary revolution. The British government at- 
tempted to put down opinions by bayonets,—always a dangerous 
expedient. At the peace of Amiens, 1802, your national debt was 
increased four hundred and twenty-seven millions. ‘That peace was 
of short duration; the insulting language of Bonaparte on the one 
hand, and that of the British press on the other, brought on another 
war, to Which we also were made a party. In this war you expended 
five hundred and seventy-eight millions of pounds sterling; so that, 
from the year 1775 to the treaty of Paris in 1815, that is to say, in 
forty years, you expended one thousand one hundred and seventy- 
seven millions of pounds sterling. But this is not all; you have 
acquired an immense army, and an immense navy establishment, 
which custom makes you think necessary, and which you cannot 
reduce without throwing great numbers of the first families out of 
employment, and letting loose on society vast bodies of men whom 
long habits acquired in war have unfitted for the arts of peace. 

“J have not the means of referring to your expenses at a later 
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date than the year 1827, when it appears that the whole income of 
YOUF ZOVEFMMENtE WAB.......ccecccccccccscsesccce S,109,189 
Expenses of collection (nearly 9 per cent.),....... 5,387,384 


£54,721,805 

Of which your expenses were as follows: 
Interest of the national debt,...............-..+- £28,076,958 
Military and naval pensions,.............-....-. 2,214,262 
Army, navy, ordnance, &6.,.........e2.ccceeeee 19,274,365 





£49,565,585 
Add expenses of collection,..........e.sesceeceee- 4,460,896 


£54,026,431 
So that your war expenses in that year of peace amounted to upwards 
of fifty-four millions of pounds sterling, a great part of which falls 
on the laboring classes.”—pp. 29—32. 


IMPRESSMENT OF SEAMEN. 


“ After all that 1 have said, Iam almost afraid to touch on a sub- 
ject which has laid [lain] heavily on my heart for a long time; and 
I have longed for some fit opportunity to lay it before my British 
brethren; and were I sure that they would take it in the same spirit 
of love and good-will in which I write it, there would be no better 
opportunity than the present. I refer to the practice of tmpressment 
of seamen in the free country of Great Britain. 

“T beseech my Christian brethren of Great Britain to consider, 
whether the practice of impressment of seamen is not as bad, in 
many respects, as the practice of slavery. Has it not all the worst 
features of slavery? And is it not as much worse than slavery as 
the soul is worth more than the body, or the concerns of eternity 
greater than those of time? It is lamentably true, that the slave is 
sometimes forcibly torn away from his family and friends. But this 
is always the case with the impressed seaman. Without any previous 
intimation, without any opportunity of bidding a last farewell to 
those whom he loves more than life, he is forcibly carried on board 
a tender, from which he is shipped on board some man-of-war, 
which is about to sail on a long cruise, or to some distant part of 
the world, where he is compelled to fight and kill those who never 
injured him, and against whom he feels no resentment. To say 
nothing of the severe discipline of the service, and the various horri- 
ble punishments inflicted in the navy,—which are worse than any 
punishments lawfully, or usually, inflicted on a negro slave,—he is 
exposed to habits of intemperance, by having the daily share of 
intoxicating liquors dealt out to him; .and if he becomes a drunkard, 
O how severely he is punished for it! First tempted to sin, and 
then punished for falling under that temptation! He is compelled 
not only to labor, but to fight, kill and destroy, on God’s holy Sab- 
bath day. He is cut off from all the blessings of the sanctuary ; and 
though there may be chaplains on board your ships of the line, there 
are, | believe, none on board the smaller vessels. But do those 
chaplains declare the whole counsel of God? Do they teach love 
to enemies, forgiveness of injuries, and the sublime doctrine of 
returning good for evil, overcoming evil with good, and, in imi- 
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tation of Christ, suffering for our enemies, rather than making them 
suffer ? 

“ But the temptations to which an impressed seaman is exposed 
do not end here. He hears the name of God constantly blasphemed, 
and is himself the subject of the most bitter curses and imprecations 
on his eyes, his limbs, and even his immortal soul,—a practice de- 
grading both to him who uses it, and to him who suffers under it. 
I never learned that having a chaplain on board was any check to 
this heaven-daring sin; but to ‘swear like a man-of-war’s-man’ is 
proverbial. 

“When the impressed seaman returns from a long cruise, to what 
horrid temptations to licentiousness is he exposed! I have visited 
the fleet and the dock-yards at Gosport and Portsmouth, and I have 
lived five years in the midst of slavery, and I may safely say, that I 
have seen more of lasciviousness and degradation of the female sex 
in one day in England, than I have seen in my whole lifetime among 
slaves in America. On board some of the ships of war there were 
nearly as many women as men, and on shore crowds of drunken, 
profligate females! It seemed to me that I had got into the midst 
of Sodom and Gomorrah; and all this in the midst of perhaps the 
most civilized, enlightened, and Christian nation in the world, and 
yet no more noticed than southern slavery is noticed in the northern 
states! This was the case twenty-five years ago; I hope it is better 
now in time of peace; but should war return, would not the practice 
of impressment, and all those horrible abominations, return with it ? 

“] know our brethren in England plead the necessity of impress- 
ment to man the navy in time of war, and the necessity of licen- 
tiousness to keep the men contented on board men-of-war at their 
naval stations; and our slaveholders plead a like necessity of slavery 
to the successful cultivation of their southern lands. Where is the 
difference? Britain wants a navy to conquer foreign colonies, and 
to keep possession of them when conquered; and foreign colonies 
are supposed to be necessary to the wealth, power, and glory of 
Great Britain; and our southern slaveholders think slavery necessary 
to their w ealth, power, and glory. I believe both are mistaken.”— 
Xli—Xv. 


3. Dialogues illustrating the Principles of Peace. Published by the 
Bowdoin Street Young Men’s Peace Society. 24mo. pp. 48. 
Whipple & Damrell. 1838. 


We have no room for extracts from this little work ; but a cursory 
perusal has left a favorable impression of its matter, spirit and style. 
The dialogue is well sustained ; and through the whole there runs a 
stream of simple and perspicuous logic adapted to the young minds 
for which the book was designed. We think it fitted to do good, 
especially among the young in our Sabbath schools. 

We take occasion, however, to say that the author’s views con- 
cerning capital punishments, and perhaps some other topics in the 
book, form no part of what is strictly termed the cause of peace. We 
are concerned ouly with war; and war is not a parent chastising 
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his child, nor a teacher using the birch or the ferule in the manage- 
ment of his school ;—not an executioner inflicting the penalty of the 
law upon a criminal legally convicted and sentenced ;—not a gov- 
ernment suppressing mobs and insurrections with the sword of civil 
authority ;—not an individual defending his own life, or that of his 
family, at the risk or sacrifice of a midnight assassin ;—not one 
Christian or church contending in ecclesiastical strife with another. 
We may, by a figure of speech, call some of these war; but war, in 
the literal and general acceptation of the term, is something different 
from them all. It is a conflict of governments by the sword, one 
nation using every possible instrumen: of violence and injury to kill 
the citizens, destroy the property, and blast the happiness of another 
nation. This is war, the only species of war with which peace 
societies are concerned ; and we trust the community will do us and 
themselves the justice to bear this obvious distinction in mind. 


4, Early Christians on War. By Enocu Ponp, D. D. 


Dr. Pond, at the request of Mr. Ladd, gives in this letter the result 
of his inquiries concerning “the views and practice of the early 
Christians in respect to war.” ‘The writer is too candid or too cau- 
tious to decide the point at issue; and his letter, though a valuable 
contribution to the literature of peace, too nearly resembles the 
chapter in Don Quixote entitled, “a conclusion wherein nothing 
was concluded.” ‘The evidence adduced seems, in our judgment, to 
preponderate rather strongly in favor of the position, that the early 
disciples abstained from war in all its forms as inconsistent with 
their views of the gospel; but our author is careful not to strike the 
balance either way, and merely says, “I do not believe, on the one 
hand, that the primitive Christians were Quakers; nor is it possible 
to believe, on the other, that they possessed the same reckless in- 
difference in regard to war, which has prevailed among Christian 
nations in modern times.” ‘This conclusion, like the decision of Sir 
Roger de Coverly in the notable dispute between Tom Touchy and 
Will Wimble, that “ much might be said on both sides,” is very safe 
for the reputation of the judge as impartial; but we confess we see 
not the use of searching through tome after tome for what every 
body would have inferred from the slightest acquaintance with the 
character of the early Christians. 

We have never been disposed to rely on the Fathers as decisive 
witnesses concerning the moral character of war; and we have 
expected from them only a general confirmation of what the gospel 
teaches on this subject; but we should be slow to believe, that 
“their testimony is often self-contradictory,” or that “it would not 
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be difficult to prove from them both sides of the question concerning 
war.” Dr. Pond has quoted some of these alleged self-contradic- 
tions; but not one of them do we regard as really denying the fact, 
that the early disciples, down to the corruption of Christianity, held war 
to be inconsistent with their profession as followers of the Prince of peace. 
This position is sufficiently proved even by the quotations made by 
Dr. Pond himself; and the incidental allusions to the subject adduced 
as contradictions, ought, in accordance with the established laws of 
interpretation, to be construed as consistent with it. 

We have never seen such an investigation of this point as we 
deem desirable ; and we hope that some able friend of peace will 
set himself to the task, and scrutinize the whole field through other 
optics than modern, semi-pagan prejudices in favor of the war-sys- 
tem as “an ordinance of God.” We have much confidence in Dr. 
Pond’s qualifications for such a service; and, if he will only do it to 
his own satisfaction, we shall be glad to give the result without 
abridgment on our pages, as we wished to do with the letter before us. 

Some of the points proved or admitted in this document, are the 
following: 

1. “We have no account, during the first century, of any Christian 
being engaged in war.” 

2. All the Fathers during the first and second centuries confess- 
edly speak in a way that would condemn all war. “They hold the 
same language as the inspired writers in regard to returning evil for 
evil, loving our enemies, &c.;” but such language, understood in its 
plain, obvious import, would, as all admit, forbid every species of 
war. 

3. The early Fathers speak of the ancient prophecies concerning 
the reign of peace under the gospel, as actually fulfilled in the Chris- 
tians of that age. On this point Dr. Pond is decided. 

4, Celsus, the first writer of a book against Christians, charges 
them, near the close of the second century, with refusing to engage 
in war under any circumstances; and Origen, in answering Celsus 
fifty years afterwards, did not deny the charge, but justified Chris- 
tians on the ground, that their religion forbids war. These points 
our author readily concedes ; and we confess we see not what more 
is needed to substantiate the position we have laid down above. 

5. But Dr. Pond gives us some very strong quotations from Ter- 
tullian in the first part of the third century. 


“In his Apology (chap. 37), speaking of the abuses and persecu- 
tions to which the Christians at that period were exposed, Tertullian 
asks, ‘In all this conspiracy of evils against us, in the midst of these 
mortal provocations, what one evil have you observed to have been 
returned by Christians? Whereas, in a night’s time, we could-have 
made ourselves ample satisfaction, had we not thought it unlawful 
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to repay one injury with another. But God forbid that any of this 
divine sect should seek revenge, or refuse to suffer what is sent to 
refine them. But if we would not revenge ourselves in the dark, 
but choose rather, as professed enemies, to engage you in the open 
field, do you think we could want forces? We are but of yesterday, 
and by to-day are grown up, and overspread your empire. Your 
cities, your islands, your forts, towns, assemblies, and your very 
camps, wards, companies, palace, senate, forum, all swarm with 
Christians. Your temples, indeed, we leave to yourselves, and they 
are the only places you can name without Christians. What war 
can we now be unprepared for, were it not agreeable to our religion to be 
killed, rather than to kill?’ In this passage, the doctrine of non-re- 
sistance is very clearly stated; and yet, ‘Tertullian speaks of Chris- 
tians as being found in the Roman /orts and camps. Possibly, how- 
ever, they were not there in the capacity of soldiers. 

“In his work on Idolatry (sect. 19), Tertullian says, ‘How shall 
any one go to war, nay, how even in peace shall he do the work of 
a soldier, without a sword, which the Lord hath taken away? For 
although the soldiers came to John, and received a rule to be ob- 
served, and though the centurion became a believer, yet Jesus Christ, 
in disarming Peter, disarmed every soldier afterwards ; for custom never 
sanctions among us an unlawful act 

In his work, de Corona (sect. 11), Tertullian asks, ‘ Can it be lawful 
to take the sword, when the Lord has declared, that he who useth the sword 
shall perish with the sword? And shall a son of peace go into the battle, 
to whom it is not lawful so much as (litigare) to go to law? And shall 
he who may not revenge his own injuries, send others into bonds, 
and a prison, and torments, and punishments ?’ 

“During the reign of Severus, there was a civil war, at which 
time more than a third of the Roman armies were in a state of open 
rebellion against their sovereign. ‘Tertullian declares repeatedly, 
that, in these revolted legions, not one Christian soldier could be found. 
(See his Discourse ad Scapulam, and his Apology, chap. 35.)” 


These strong statements cannot, we think, be countervailed by 
the incidental allusions to the subject of war which Dr. Pond quotes 
as contradictions. We deem it iinpossible in this wey to destroy 
the force of Tertullian’s explicit and repeated testimonies against 
war. 

6. Our author gives some examples of Christians suffering mar- 
tyrdom for their belief in the unlawfulness of the military profession. 


“ft is also true, that individuals occasionally refused, at the peril 
of their lives, to be enrolled in the army, on the ground that they 
were Christians, and that it was not lawful tor them to fight. Others, 
being converted while connected with the army, declined continuing 
in the profession of soldiers, and were put to death. In the 4cta 
Sincera of Ruinart (p. 299), we have an interesting account of one 
Maximilian, an African youth, who had been produced by his own 
father before the magistrate, as a legal recruit, but who obstinately 
persisted in declaring that his conscience would not permit him to 
embrace the profession of a soldier. He was slain with the sword. 
In the same work (p. 302), we have an account of Marcellus, a cen- 
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turion, who, on the day of a public festival, threw away his belt, his 
arms and the ensigns of his office, exclaiming with a loud voice, that 
henceforth he would obey none but Jesus Christ; and that he re- 
nounced for ever the use of carna] weapons, and the service of an 
idolatrous master. He was tried, condemned, and beheaded.” 

The inference from such examples is not to be neutralized by the 
statement, that they “must be regarded as exceptions to what was 
the general course of things near the close of the third century ;” for 
every one knows, that Christians must as a body have become deeply 
degenerate on this subject at a period so near the time of Constan- 
tine the Great, that fatal era of the union of church and state. 

7. “A great many causes must have operated, in the earliest and 
purest days of the church, to render its members adverse to war. 
Their love to their enemies, their passive submission under injuries, 
their preference, as Tertullian expresses it, ‘rather to be killed than 
to kill” the idolatrous oaths administered often, if not always, to 
those who entered the army, the multiform idolatries, and other 
vices, practised there,—all these things must have rendered the 
camp an abhorred place to one of the early followers of the Prince 
of .peace, and must have rendered the life of a soldier exceedingly 
odious. Nor did the odium which attached to this course of life 
soon pass away. We discover it in those canons of the ancient 
church, which prohibit the ordination, not only of soldiers, but of 
those who _had at any time been soldiers. The first council of Tole- 
do prohibits the ordination of such persons, even though they had 
never been concerned in the shedding of blood.” 


We have now given the pith of Dr. Pond’s letter; and we submit 
it to our readers, if he has not, after all, made out, from the views 
and practice of the early Christians, a pretty strong case against war 
as unchristian. 

PERIODICAL PRESS. 

Newspapers on Peace. We observe, with much pleasure and hope, 
the disposition of our best religious papers to insert articles on 
peace. More than twenty have been for several months publishing 
more or less on the subject, some of them every week; and thus not 
less than one or two hundred thousand minds have been reached 
with appeals in behalf of this cause. We hope every religious paper 
in the country will do the same, and thus supersede the necessity of 
establishing distinct papers for this cause. The best even of our 
secular papers are willing to publish on peace; and we hope our 
friends through the land will promptly improve such facilities for 
promoting this cause, especially at such a time as the present. 

Mr. Garrison’s views of Peace. Most of our readers already know, 
that Mr. Garrison proposes hereafter to give the Liberator a wider 
range, and to discuss, among other things, the subject of peace. His 
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prospectus for the next volume discloses his views on this subject; 
and the community will now be able to discriminate between him 
and the American Peace Society. 


“Next to the overthrow of slavery,” he says, “the cause of peace 
will command our attention. The doctrine of non-resistance, as 
commonly received and practised by Friends, and certain members 
of other religious denominations, we conceive to be utterly indefen- 
sible in its application to national wars; not that it ‘ goes too far,’ 
but that it does not go far enough. If a nation may not redress its 
wrongs by physical force,—if it may not repel or punish a foreign 
enemy who comes to plunder, enslave or murder its inhabitants,— 
then it may not resort to arms to quell an insurrection, or send to 
prison or susperd upon a gibbet any transgressors upon its soil. If 
the slaves of the south have not an undoubted right to resist their 
masters in the last resort, then no man, or body of men, may appeal 
to the law of violence in self-defence; for none have ever suffered, 
or can suffer, more than they. Now, the doctrine we shall endeavor 
to inculcate is, that the kingdoms of this world are to become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ; consequently, that they are 
all to be supplanted, whether they are called despotic, monarchical, 
or republican, and he only who is King of kings and Lord of lords, 
is to rule in righteousness. The kingdom of God is to be established 
IN ALL THE EARTH, and it shall never be destroyed, but it shall 
‘ BREAK IN PIECES AND CONSUME ALL OTHERS.’ 

“As to the governments of this world, whatever their titles or 
forms, we shall endeavor to prove, that, in their essential elements, 
and as at present administered, they are all anti-Christ; that they 
can never, by human wisdom, be brought into conformity to the will 
of God; that they cannot be maintained, except by naval and military 
power; that all their penal enactments, being a dead letter without 
an army to carry them into effect, are virtually written in human 
blood; and that the followers of Jesus should instinctively shun 
their stations of honor, power and emolument, at the same time 
‘submitting to every ordinance of man, for the Lord’s sake,’ and 
offering no physical resistance to any of their mandates, however 
unjust or tyrannical. 

“'These are among the views we shall offer in connection with 
the heaven-originated cause of peace. * * * * * * We 
regret, indeed, that the principles of abolitionists seem to be quite 
unsettled upon a question of such vast importance, and so vitally 
connected with the bloodless overthrow of slavery. It is time for 
all our friends to know where they stand. If those whose yokes 
they are endeavoring to break by the fire and hammer of God’s 
word, would not, in their opinion, be justified in appealing to physi- 
cal force, how can they justify others of a different complexion in 
doing the same thing? And if they conscientiously believe that the 
slaves would be guiltless in shedding the blood of their merciless 
oppressors, let them say so unequivocally; for there is no neutral 
ground in this matter, and the time is near at hand when they will 
be compelled to take sides.” 


This appeal to abolitionists we deem worthy of their special at- 
tention; but, while we regard Mr. Garrison as a devoted friend of 
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peace, we would remind our readers of the broad distinction which 
ought to be made between the views expressed above, and those for 
which alone our Society is responsible.—1. His immediate object is 
not so much peace as political reform. He contemplates not the 
intercourse of nations, but the internal operations of government; 
while we are restricted entirely to the former, and do not inquire, as 
any part of our appropriate object, how a government ought to treat 
its own subjects.—2. Mr. Garrison denies the right to inflict the 
punishment of death in any case, or to use the sword in suppressing 
mobs and insurrections. These points do not come within the 
province of our cause.—3. He would, also, exclude from government 
every kind and degree of physical force. We hold no such opinion; 
nor does the cause of peace require us to express our views on this 
point any more than upon a hundred other points of civil and crimi- 
nal jurisprudence.—4. Mr. Garrison would even annihilate all human 
governments as punishments inflicted on mankind for their wicked- 
ness. His aim is not to reform, but to destroy them; while it is our 
business as peacemakers merely to dissuade them from settling their 
disputes by an appeal to arms. 

We wish our aims and views to be distinctly understood. There 
are three kinds of offences,—of individuals against individuals; of 
individuals against society, or citizens against government; of one 
society, government, or nation against another. The cause of peace, 
as an affair between nations alone, is confined exclusively to the 
third class; while Mr. Garrison sweeps over the three classes, and 
would make the cause of peace only another designation for the 
government of God over mankind in all their social relations. 





Articte VIII. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


REsoLuTIoNsS ON PeAce.—The South Middlesex Association of Con- 
gregtional ministers, at their meeting in Framingham, Mass., Nov. 7, 1837, 
passed the following resolutions on the subject of peace: 


«¢ Whereas, the ultimate prevalence of peace over the whole earth is ren- 
dered certain by the promises of the Bible, and whereas the gospel is appointed 
as the grand instrument under God of effecting this glorious resuit; therefore, 
resolved, 

1. That, for this purpose, the gospel must be applied to the intercourse of 
nations in such a way as to insure the pacification of our world as fast as it 
shall be converted to God. 

2. That the continuance of the war-system in Christendom itself for so 
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many centuries, is owing mainly to the neglect of Christians to put in practice 
the pacific precepts of the gospel, and renders necessary a special effort to 
reincorporate these principles in the faith and character of the professed disci- 
ples of the Prince of peace. 

3. That peace, being confessedly a part of the gospel, ought, in its spiritual 
aspects and bearings, to be inculcated, like any other part of the gospel, in the 
ordinary course of instruction by ministers, parents and teachers. 

4. That the cause of peace, as auxiliary to the conversion of the world, 
deserves special attention from Christians in this age of benevolent enterprise. 

5. That we commend this cause to the prayers and patronage of our 
churches; and, as God will fulfil his promises of universal peace only in an- 
swer to the requests of his people, we recommend the observance in our 
churches of the annual concert of prayer for the prevalence of peace.’’ 


Acencies.—We have no room for a detail of the labors performed the 
Jast quarter by the devoted servants in our employ. Our Secretary and two 
Agents have been prosecuting their work with unusual acceptance and success. 
They have visited, beside many country towns, several places of importance, 
and been received in a way which proves that the public mind is well prepared 
for appeals on this subject. We never have witnessed such an awakened spirit 
of inquiry; and could we send forth agents through the land, and scatter our 
periodical and tracts in every city and village, we might expect soon to witness 
the most cheering results. 


AvxiLi1ary Socreries.—Our Agents seldom attempt the formation of 
auxiliaries; but, if simple organizations were formed for the diffusion of in- 
telligence, and every member required, as the only condition of membership, 
to pay for a peace periodical, such a movement we should hail with pleasure 
as likely to do much good without being liable to the objections urged by 
many against societies in the usual form for any object whatever. On this 
principle an auxiliary was organized in Lowell during the month of January, 
when our Secretary visited that city; and, ifwe may Judge from the generous 
response to his appeals, particularly in the First and Second Congregational 
churches, we shall expect efficient aid from our friends there. We subjoin 
their brief aud simple constitution, and commend the example to our friends 
through the country. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE LOWELL PEACE SOCIETY. 

ArticLel. This Society shall be called Toe Loweuyu Peace Society, 
auxiliary to the American Peace Society. 

Arr. Il. The object of this Society shall be to promote the cause of peace 
by codperating with the Parent Society. 

Arr. If. Any person may become a member of this Society by paying 
an amount sufficient to procure the periodical of the Parent Society, and a 
life-member by the contribution of ten dollars at one time. 

Arr. 1V. The officers of this Society shall be an Executive Committee of 
not less than five, with power to fill their own vacancies, enlarge their nuinber, 
and superiutend the general concerns of the Society. The Chairman of the 
Committee shall act as President of the Society, and the Secretary both as 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

Art. V. There shall also be a Board of Directresses, with power to sup- 
ply their own vacancies, and transact all business of the Society connected 
with its female members. 

Arr. VI. The annnal meeting of the Society for the choice of officers, 
and other incidental business, shall be at such time and place as the Commit- 
tee shall direct. 

Arr. VII. This constitution may be altered at any regular meeting of the 
Society, by a vote of three fourths present. 


Massachusetts Peace Society. This Society, the oldest in the country, and 
most distinguished for the extent and success of its past labors in the cause of 
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peace, held its annual meeting for business in January. The question, re- 
ferred from a meeting held last summer, of merging the Society in the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, was called up, and indefinitely postponed; a pledge, we 
trust, that the Society will go on in its own course with increas sed energy and 
zeal. 


Reports desired from Peace Societies. We have heard of the anniversaries 
and other proceedings of several peace societies, some connected with ours; 
but we have received no official accounts from them. We earnestly request 
all associations for the furtherance of this cause to send us regular reports of 
their doings. ‘This is the only peace periodical in the land; and all important 
proceedings in behalf of the cause ought to be recorded on our pages. We 
solicit, especially from auxiliaries in literary institutions, a report as soon as 
the first of May, of what they have done the past year. 


Petitions respecting a Congress of Nations. —Our friends in the city 
of New York have called the attention of Congress to this subject, in a 
memoria! requesting that our government will accede to the proposition of 
Mexico for a reference of existing ditticulties between the two countries. ‘This 
part of the memorial has been referred to a committee, which has not yet re- 
ported; but much good is likely to result from the movement, whether Con- 
gress adopts or rejects the proposal of an amicable reference. ‘That part of the 
memorial which urges a congress of nations, has not, we believe, been refer- 
red to any committee; and we doubt whether Congress will ever move in ear- 
nest on that subject till its tables shall be loaded with petitions for the purpose. 
Public attention is now turned to this subject by our agents; and we hope, be- 
fore the return of another year, to secure such a number of petitions as shall 
constrain our rulers to look at the subject in solemn earnest. Such petitions 
should go from the friends of peace, not as members of a peacesociely, but sim- 
ply as citizens. 


GLANCE AT PUBLIC AFFAIRS.—Europe. Its general surface is unruf- 
fled. Spain is still rent with civil war; but, altheugh more than half a million 
of her inhabitants have perished in this unnatural conflict, the world, hardened 
by familiarity with her calamities, gaze upon the scene with seeming indiffer- 
ence.—There has been some trouble between Sweden and Denmar k, and be- 
tween Holland and Belgium; but, since rulers have learnt the common sense 
of negotiating before they fight, instead of fighting just to make it honorable 
to negotiate, there is found comparatively little difficulty in settling interna- 
tional disputes without an appeal to the sword. 

America. In South America they are fighting as usual; but the public 
seem to take little notice of the rapine, blo shed and devastation going on 
there as the legitimate result of liberty won by the sword alone.—-'l ‘he contest 
between Mexico and ‘Texas has been suspended; but how soon it will rage 
again, we cannot conjecture, though a damper has probably been put upon the 
disposition of our citizens to interfere in the quarrel. Our interference with 
Canadian affairs has taught us some wisdom, which will doubtless exert a 
good influence on our southern borders.—The time has not come for us to 
sketch the rebellion in the Canadas; but we shall’ hope, in some future num- 
ber, to review its history, and also to give a view of the unnecessary , expen- 
sive and shameful war in Florida. 


How much the war-spirit costs. Appropriations to the amount of nearly a 
million of dollars have been made by Congress just to keep our own citizens 
on the Canadian border from vielating the laws of neutrality! How much 
more than this will ultimately be required, it is impossible to foresee, although 
the rebellion in the Canadas seems to be nearly at an end; but we are sure, 
that a fraction of the bare interest upon $1,000,000 would, if judiciously spent 
years ago in diffusing the principles of peace along our northern frontier, have 
saved ail this waste. 
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The contrast. Compare the interference of New York, Ohio and Michigan 
with the conduct of Maine. Though strongly tempted, by her interest in mil- 
lions of acres included in the disputed territory, not a meeting has been held 
by the citizens of Maine to abet the Canadian insurgents, and not a cent has 
been needed to maintain there the laws of neutrality. Why this difference? 
Mr. Ladd has been in Maine; and for the influence he has exerted there on 
the subject of peace, he deserves a pension from our government. A few 
hundred dollars at most expended there in diffusing pacific principles, have 
superseded the necessity of hundreds of thousands, if not millions, to restrain 
the war-spirit. 

Peace Lectures in Boston. A course of weekly lectures on the subject of 
peace, under the direction of our Executive Committee, was commenced on 
the 29th of January at the Odeon in this city, and is still in progress. We 
may hereafter give a sketch of them. 


Explanatory Resolves. The following resolutions are published by direc-: ; 


tion of the Executive Committee, as expressive of the view they take 
second article in our constitution, and are referred by them to the next me 
of the Society: 

‘*1,. That we do not think it necessary or expedient to ~"_ any seaia 


* 


eg in said article. ry 
2. That we consider it as designed to assert, that all national are in- 
consistent with Christianity, including those supposed or alleged to efensive. 


3. That the article has no reference to the right of private or -individual 
self-defence, to a denial of which the Society is not committed. 

4. That the article does not require a pledge, expressed or implied, on any 
of the points in dispute among the friends of peace, but is merely declarative 
of its general object and course. 

5. That we invite the cudperation of all persons who seriously desire the, 
extinction of war, whether they agree with the principle of the article as thus 
explained, or not.”’ 


Need of funds. Our operations have been enlarged, while the times have 
curtailed our resources; and we are now in special need of funds, for the 
following objects in particular:—l. For new editions of tracts. Though we 
issued about 30,000 of these last year, very few of the more important ones 
are now on hand; and for this purpose we urgently need several hundred dol- 
lars immediately.—2. For new tracts. Several are much needed on topics of 
present urgency; and for this object several hundred dollars more will be 
necessary.—3. For the gratuitous distribution of our periodical. More than 
a thousand are now sent without charge to ministers pledged to plead our 
cause; and we deem it very important to send it in the same way to a large 
number of others from whom our limited means compel us at present to with- 
hold it. We need for this purpose not less than $1500.—4. For small pop- 
ular books on peace; an object of great importance, especially in reference to 
the young, upon which there ought to be expended more than $1000 as soon 
as possible. Some works of the right stamp are already on hand.—5. For 
agencies of various kinds. This department must be greatly extended, and 
will, of course, require a larger amount than either of the preceding items. 

}c_# Will not our friends respond to these calls by sending in their sponta- 
neous contributions? Those who have on hand money for the Society, are 
requested to forward it without delay. 


tr To subscribers for the Advocate, and members of the A. P. S., we send 
with this number a bill of what was due, we suppose, some time ago; and we 
trust that no one will delay to send us the amount due. It is a small sum for 
the individual, but indispensable in the aggregate to the prosecution of our work. 
If there is no private opportunity soon, it should be sent by mail, post-paid. 


i$ Acknowledgments of nearly twenty life-memberships, we are com- 
pelled to omit. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE STAGE-COACH ; 


Being No. 16 of the “Temperance Tales.” It contains seven different stories, all founded 
on fact, and makes a volume of 288 pages. 


‘¢ It contains seven distinct tales, supposed to be narrated by different individuals, collected | 
in astage-coach, founded upon incidents in their respective lives, The volume displays. that | 
| tact for narratives of that nature, which the author has heretofore displayed.”—Christian | 

Intelligencer. 


‘¢ The stories in this volume are all interesting and affecting, especially the last one. The | 
| principle set forth in these tales, of total abstinence from all intoxicating drinks, is very forcibly | 
| shown to be the only safe one. Mr. Sargent is so well known as one of the most powerful | 
| writers of the present day on the subject, and his former Tales have been so extensively circu- | 
' "ited and read, that no further praise of the present volume is required of us. We advise every | 
«who has a family to purchase and study it, and instil its doctrines into the hearts of his 
n° and we know of nothing more useful as a gift than the five volumes comprising the | 
Temperance Tales.””—Salem Register. 


tractive volume of incidents and reflections, humorous, moral and instructive, | 
rariety of forms, practical lessons of temperance. It cannot be too universally 
cad, tdvocate. 


ss with much power, and some passages are deeply affecting. It will be read 
with mu est by all who feel a 2esire to check the demon of intemperance in his destroy- 
ing caree lercantile Journal. 


| ** Every taie exhibits the graphs powers of the distinguished writer, and is calculated to | 
| deepen the public impression of ‘ue necessity and worth of the temperance reformation. The | 
| volume Cannot fail to have an evcensive sale.’’—Journal Am. Temp. Union. 


** There is no need of expen“ing words to recommend this series of publications. The thou- | 
| sands and tens of thousands «¢ them already in circulation will prepare the way for this, and 
we trust many others from 1 ie fertile pen of their benevolent author.”—4Am. T'raveller. 





THE CONTRAST; 
CR MODES OF EDUCATION. 


BY THE AUTHOR cf “‘ THREE EXPERIMENTS OF LIVING,’? “ELINOR FULTON,’ AND “ RICH 
ENOUGH.” 


“‘ The style is as engaging as the sentiments are worthy of commendation. The sketches of | 
character, and tne pictures of domestic life, are drawn with great fidelity, vividness and spirit. 
The author may not inaptly be termed the Edgeworth of America.’’—Boston Daily Atlas, 


“The Contrast is indeed finely drawn. The principal characters are true to the life. The | 
instruction conveyed is thoroughly good, and such as has the sanction of the wisest of men, 
speaking by the inspiration of God. The Bible is made the basis of ‘ good education,’ and its 
results are vividly portrayed in the family of Mrs. Colman; while the foily of what is often | 
| though incorrectly termed education, is fairly exposed in the families of Mrs. Stanley erd Mrs. 
| Wilson. It is an excellent book of the kind.’’"—Boston Recorder. 


*¢ Tt is a most instructive little work, and ought to be in the possession of every family. We 
| took it up to examine it a few moments, but could not persuade ourself to lay it down until we 
| had read the last page.’’— Olive Branch. 


‘‘It does not encourage that fashionable education which is gradually undermining, every 
| where, the human constitution, and reducing our race toa condition which the ape and the 
| parrot need not envy, but an education which makes us healthy and happy, as well as learned 
| and reputable. In short, it is just such a work as we wish to see widely circulated and exten 
sively read, and its principles universally followed.’’—Library of Health. 


|  **'The contrast between the conscientious Christian mother and the fashionably educated 
| lady, between the results of judicious and injudicious education, as delineated by the authoress 
of the ‘ Three Experiments,’ we have traced with delightful interest, and most cordially ree 
ommend to our three thousand subscribers and ten thousand readers. The tale is as interesting 
as the moral is excellent.”’—.Murning Post. 


“This is the fourth publication of one of our most useful writers, We have been extremely 

| pleased with the two pictures.’’—Christian Register. 

WHIPPLE & DAMRELL, Pus.uisneErs, 
Vo. 9 Cornhill. 
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ADVOCATE OF PEACE. WA 
Tue ApvocaTe or Peace, a quarterly of 200 pages a | 
year, devoted, 1. To discussions of subjects connected with : 
the cause of peace; 2. To notices of current publications , 
involving its principles or interests; 3. To intelligence con- : 
cerning its progress, and the general state of the world as | 
affecting this cause. 
Terms. One dollar payable on delivery of the first number. 
Seven copies for $5, and fifteen for $10, sent to one address. 
A liberal discount to auxiliary societies. 8 c}Friends of the 
cause are earnestly desired to take it themselves, and procure 
other subscribers. 
To Ministers of the Gospel.—As their residence is frequently changed, as_ | 
some are occasionally removed by death, and others may possibly grow weary | 
° * . . ? - > | 
in this department of well-doing, it becomes necessary to request, that all | 
ministers, desirous of having the Advocate continued after the currené year, | 
on condition of their preaching annually to their people on the subject of 
peace, should inform us within a year from this date; such information being 
indispensable to prevent any waste or misapplication of the funds devoted to | 
this cause. June 1, 1837. | 
Communications relative to the concerns of the Advocate or the Society, 
may be addressed to Rev. Gro. C. Beckwirn, Corresponding Secretary, 
or to James K. Wuippue, Treasurer; in either case, directed to the care 
of Whipple & Damrell, No. 9 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
; Sp | 
= “% MAT TaN ON | 
A G E N l Ss - } 
} Wurrre.Le & DAMRELL, Boston. I. Witcox, Providence, R. I. 
i Wi.iL1AM Hype, Portland, Me. |Stipney UnpEeRwoop, ) New Bed- | 
| E. J. Lane, Dover, N. H. |Witiram C. Tasor, § ford, Mass. 
|| A. Berry, Hanover, Dart. Col. Ezra Coixuier, New York, 144 Nas- 
E. P. Warton, Montpelier, Vt. sau Street. 
| WiiiiaM Srepsins, N. Haven, Ct. NarHan Kure, Philadelphia, 50 N. | 
' AnpHEUs KincGsury, Norwich, ‘ Ath Street. | 
' Rev. T.S.Ciarxe, Stockbridge, Ms. Rev.Sam’t Lex, NewIpswich,N.H. | 
tev. Joun Woops, Newport, N. H. | 
: } 
f sr "ZY DITYD 4 ’ ATC 
PEACE PUBLICATIONS, 
FOR SALE AT THE SOCIETY’S GENERAL DEPOSITORY, 
{ wo. 9S CORNBILLE. 
f DYMOND’S ESSAYS ON WAR, with or without Grimké’s Notes, and 
other writings on Peace,—the ablest work in the English language on the ques- | 
| tion, whether the gospel condemns al/ war. 
, "> rr rrive\* " ‘ a! VONCN a] T r TO ° } 
} DISSERTATION ON A CONGRESS OF NATIONS. By a Friend of | 
t' Peace. | 
t AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE, back nos. bound or otherwise. 
: HARBINGER OF PEACE, 8 vols. bound. 
f UPHAM’S MANUAL OF PEACE; a very able and interesting work. 
\ ore y y 1 ~y nn “oO 
i SERMONS ON WAR. By Tuomas T. Stone. 
i Mr. LADD’S four vols. for Sabbath Schools. 
f DDRESS TO LADIES ON PEACE—what they can and should do in | 
its | h lf. | 
STACLES AND OBJECTIONS TO THE CAUSE OF’ PEACE. | 
‘| By a Layman. | 
| “PEACE STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 
RACTS of the Am. Peace Society, first and second series. 
i TRACTS of the London Peace Society, thirteen numbers. 
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